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Is IT too much to say that superstition gets its initial 
impulse from the absence of a sense of humor? Humor 
enables a man to criticize the pretensions and claims 
of himself and his fellow-men and out of this criticism 
spring normal action and normal knowledge. When any 
man, party, or institution takes itself too seriously to be 
amenable to criticism it immediately bolsters its unjusti- 
fied claims by the appeal to standing, authority, «pst dixit- 
ism, and intolerance of various kinds. It appeals from 
the facts to superstition, which is defined as belief not 
supported by the facts. We have seen within the past 
four centuries the proud and contemptuous ips: dixit 
religious man brought low. During the past fifty years 
our work upon him has been cumulative and intensive. 
He has been living in a world thoroughly determined to 
leave him no superstition to which he may cling. Science 
has been the principal agent in this good work and it is 
assumed by our most “progressive” thinkers that super- 
stition has been all but banished from culture. It is just 
this assurance that gives life, fate, or whatever you may 
call it another laugh. For some scientists have come to 
take themselves with the same ipst dixit certainty and 
self-assurance that once characterized the theologian. Of 
course, some one will at this point arise to remark that 
this is the proper attitude for science. Such a remark 
proves our point that some scientists take themselves too 
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seriously. In their chosen field they see no place for 
humor and hence have lost the gentle art of self-criticism. 

This assurance which has grown out of the great prac- 
tical triumphs of science has created a mood which domi- 
nates present-day life. The result is that with a great 
multitude any theory, however illogical, is accepted in 
full of its own claims if it be set forth as scientific. But 
it is not our aim in this essay to deal with the grosser and 
more popular superstitions which provide the ground for 
nostrums of various kinds, for quack medicine, quack 
psychology, quack social theory or quack “scientific” re- 
ligion. We wish to discuss the superstitions of the even 
more incredulous who are staking their whole world of 
knowledge upon the factuality of scientific hypotheses of 
which the best that may be said is that they do not dis- 
agree with facts so far as we at present know them, and 
of which the worst that may be said is that they are not 
scientifically proved. For long years superstition has 
been presumed solely the possession of religion. It was 
supposed to have been completely eradicated from pro- 
gressive and up-to-date thinking by the cold, calm, im- 
partial criticism of science and modernity. A strange 
paradox works, however, in the midst of life and fre- 
quently the most incredulous are the ones most likely to 
be caught and thrown off their guard by the skill of the 
magician. Incredulity scarcely ever extends to a com- 
plete skepticism. Frequently its denials of one class of 
belief are in exact intensity with its affirmation of another 
class. Its lack of gullibility in one line often favors a 
more gullible attitude in another. It is only human that 
while this process goes on the individual prides himself 
that he accepts nothing but facts. The growth of mod- 
ern naturalism has led to a profound feeling of sophisti- 
cation with the world of nature and of life. We look on 
men of other minds and beliefs with a sophomoric con- 
tempt for the period when we too labored in the freshman 
state of unenlightenment. Sophomoric contempt, how- 
ever, springs from slight and partial acquaintance with 
reality. € seem at present, as always, in danger from 
the sophomores. In our modern life and thought their 
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smiling incredulity shames our belief until with deeper 
acquaintance we discover the hollowness of their claims 
to enlightenment. 

The practical effect of this mood has been the thinning 
of culture, the rise of a scientific dogmatism often intoler- 
ant toward the higher values of life and a narrowing of 
interests to the exclusion of all historical perspective. 


That New Knowledge Abrogates the Old 


The first of these present-day superstitions might well 
be taken as the superstition that all discovery in the realm 
of knowledge contradicts and denies all previous belief 
or understanding. It is only fair to say that theologians 
of the dogmatic sort by their indifference to the honest 
work of science and their hostility to its innovations 
helped to create this mood. Herein science only accepted 
what was given it in the beginning. What was reluc- 
tantly accepted has now grown to be traditional. The 
superstition finds practical result in the assumption that 
whatever is old is ignorant and inferior. The typical 
text-book drills the rising generation in contempt for the 
past. The Greeks produced the highest type of art and 
philosophy. The Egyptians possessed a mechanical skill 
which would be the despair of the modern artisan if he 
were not ignorant of it; for instance, the masonry of the 
pyramids. The Arabic culture preserved earlier ideas 
and made modern science possible. The Middle Ages 
originated the Gothic, and yet all these attainments which 
out-top in single aspects those of our own age are treated 
with contempt as “out-of-date,” “behind the times,” and 
to be lightly dismissed. Thus it is that the age runs to 
light-headedness and we become impatient with all which 
does not immediately lend itself to our vanity and our 
love for self-indulgence. What we need to understand 
is how that which is enduring in our culture roots into 
the past. Any truth, however old, has its right to hear- 
ing. Whatever truths were known or discovered in the 
past have their fulfilment and find their completion in 
the truths of today. They are not abrogated but ful- 
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filled. It would be obviously ridiculous to abrogate the 
Venus de Milo as out of date. The truth of line and 
conception, the real inspiration of the artist, stand be- 
cause they are true. Centuries of cubism could never 
make the Venus de Milo fantastic. Even a certain pinch- 
toed Bacchante, whose foot has known the modern pointed 
shoe, seems deformed beside her. When that which is 
sometimes called art in the present day recovers itself to 
truth and spirituality it will be seen in its proper rela- 
tions to all true art. 

Much the same is true even of scientific discovery. The 
ancients did not know nature as we do, but there is no 
doubt that they knew many things truly. Copernicus did 
not undo the truth of celestial and terrestrial relations 
known to the Ptolemaic astronomy. What he offered was 
a new and truer point of view, which threw new light 
on long known facts. His discovery was not an abroga- 
tion in the sense of making of no moment the real truths 
involved in Ptolemaism. 

We shall never recover a culture which will have power 
to enhance civilization until we remove from before our 
eyes the cheap and narrowing superstition that new knowl- 
edge abrogates the old. 


That Laws Are Self-Executing 


This is a very popular modern superstition. We have 
a law mania. If some great social need arises, our reaction 
is to enact a law and to depend upon the law to execute 
itself. Our care seems to be over when the law is on the 
statute books. How much this popular political super- 
stition may be due to other causes we shall not inquire. 
It is at least the evidence of a very common misconcep- 
tion. An analogous superstition holds in the realm of 
scientific thinking. It is commonly supposed that to refer 
phenomena to a law is to complete all explanation. We 
do not know what gravity is except that it is gravity, but 
the average mind rests in disgraceful contentment when 
told it is a law. We have no idea of what electricity is, 
though we know many things about the uniformity of 
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its action, and this uniformity is what we name the law of 
electricity. Why it acts as it does no one can say. The 
neighbor who looks from his window each morning at 
fifteen minutes of eight may be so sure of the uniformity 
of my habits that he sets his clock by my appearance. The 
fact that I do pass at a certain hour each working day, 
establishing the law of my activity, does not explain why 
I pass at a given time each day. So the uniformity of 
nature may proceed from some central will but it is the 
will and not the uniformity which is the ground of their 
explanation. The great task of science is to learn the 
uniformities and how to apply them to practical prob- 
lems, without erecting the fact into the explanation of the 
fact. If the true import of this superstition were more 
widely recognized it would be less often assumed that 
cosmic accident could provide the ground of cosmic order 
and uniformity. This superstition might be named the 
pet fallacy, if not the idol, of the materialist. 


That Scientific Hypothesis Is Identical With Fact 


The peculiar function of human minds is their demand 
for causal explanation. We desire always to know that 
which lies behind the phenomena we observe. Our earli- 
est mental effort is probably in the direction of grasping 
the relation of our own wills to some causal series. We 
might almost affirm that the second effort, or the con- 
clusion from this experience is to assign phenomena not 
within our own causal series to some cause not ourselves. 
In this act we can reason only by analogy, putting up a 
reasonable hypothesis by which we go, until it is untenable 
in the light of other facts. Thus there is a constant 
tendency to confuse actual knowledge of phenomena with 
our hypothesis regarding their causal connection. 

It is a weakness of the common mind to generalize, 
which is easy, and to oppose cyitical analysis, which is 
difficult. The profounder scientist has no illusions. He 
holds his hypotheses tentatively and upon the condition of 
their reasonableness in the light of ascertained fact. He 
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believes that to have this attitude is to maintain the scien- 
tific mind. He realizes that open-mindedness is the magna 
charta of scientific discovery. But it is not so with the 
magazine scientist, nor with the general public. With 
such, scientific hypothesis is mingled with fact and taken 
with an equal credence. Men who reject all claims of 
religious faith make haste to accept the newest scientific 
hypothesis, never dreaming that it is a guess, tenable only 
as it agrees with facts so far as known, but which may at 
any moment be exploded by the discovery of further 
facts. For instance, skepticism regarding the origin of 
the earth in cosmic flame would have been greeted twenty- 
five years ago as a display of ignorance. Now the astrono- 
mers themselves show less assurance. Yet when men now 
of middle life were in college it was never dreamed that 
we could safely doubt the cooling of the earth from a 
molten state, to an external crust and all the other “fixin’s,” 
including the mountain chains as wrinkles. We were 
pointed to volcanoes and earth heat as the final “proofs” 
that the inside of the earth is not yet cooled but is still a 
molten mass. Our sensibilities were still further drawn 
upon by other scientists who portrayed the horrible results 
still to follow from further cooling. All this aircastledom 
was seriously set forth and we were bidden to believe 
under pain of intellectual atrophy and death. 


In a similar way the hypothesis of evolution has been 
made to serve in lieu of any discoverable facts. Evolution 
as a description of the order of appearance of life upon 
the earth is the most reasonable theory that we possess at 
present. Evolution as causation has never been proved. 
And yet this latter hypothesis is commonly so taken. No 
real scientist would consider this “proof” in any realm 
outside his own predilection. Yet we find the evolution- 
ary hypothesis assumed as proved and much of our histo- 
ries of culture, civilization, religion, and philosophy, are 
imaginings based upon this unproved assumption. When- 
ever we lack a fact either in human history or geology we 
_ fill in with evolutionary imagination what “must have 

taken place,” though we know nothing of the actual con- 
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ditions. As illustration take the common view of “primi- 
tive” religion. We look about for the crudest and lowest 
form of religion we can find. We note the myth and 
magic of African or Patagonian tribes. Then we slap on 
our evolutionary theory and say, “there you are,” “that is 
primitive religion,” “your Christianity evolved from 
that,” “it was that originally.” The oversight is double 
First, religion springs fundamentally, not from previous 
religion but from the moral and religious nature of man. 
Second, savage religions now existing can in no true sense 
be called primitive because they are, so far as we know as 
old as any other. 

The same false assumption runs through much of our 
psychology, sociology, and economics; it fills our litera- 
ture so that we may very likely be the laughing-stock of 
future generations through our blind devotion to this 
superstition, that reasonable hypothesis is as entitled to 
acceptance as known fact. 


That All Problems Can Be Solved by Resort to the 
Fallacy of the Abstract 


We speak of this superstition largely because it is the 
final resort of common scientific, social, or religious super- 
stitions. It is the handy intellectual closet into which all 
inconvenient questions are hurled against some future 
mental wash-day. Of course, we are told we cannot wit- 
ness any such drastic changes as the law of evolution 
demands, but then we could “if there were time enough.” 
Given millions of years and it could be done. An initial 
movement in cosmic dust if given time enough would 
accidentally produce orderly, intelligible nature, with 
intelligent man to understand its marvellous coordina- 
tions. We are told all this in cold blood and then scien- 
tifically ordered not to believe in miracles. Of course, in 
time, all possible permutations and combinations would 
appear and life is one of them and, voz/a, “there you are,” 
explained. It would be interesting to know just how 
many years a tub of printer’s pi would have to revolve 
to hit upon the exact combination that constitutes the Los 
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Angeles Times of February fourth, Nineteen Hundred 
Twenty-two. Does anyone believe that particular combi- 
nation would have to be produced some time? Let not 
such a one use his new-found wisdom in a game of chance. 
Figuring from the law of permutations and combinations 
many a gambler has cast all upon that last and necessary 
combination which did not appear. When will a certain 
type of scientist see the fallacy of the attempt to explain 
order by accident and the unreasonableness of declaring 
a presumption against intelligence in the world ground! 


But ever there is that convenient closet, the appeal to 
the fallacy of the abstract, under the terminology of force, 
energy, persistence, or what not. There is little hope for 
clear thinking or rapid scientific progress until this super- 
stition has taken its way. 

It may seem to the reader, assuming the precarious 
hypothesis that he has stayed with us to this point, that this 
discussion of superstition has been vain because in any case 
“nobody’s mind has been changed.” ‘That is the nature 
of superstitions. One’s own superstitions are to one’s self 
the most reasonable of sciences whether we feel they must 
be believed in the interests of science or of religion. One 
cannot state a real reason for spitting on the bait in fishing. 
But all the fish that one ever caught were caught under 
those conditions and “there must be something in it.” Our 
superstitions cannot be proved by the facts. We are 
therefore all the more bitter in their defense. We raise 
our voices to cover our feeling of insecurity. Where fact 
is wanting there must be more vociferation and more 
bitterness. Strange and inhuman will it be, if to the art 
of vociferation we add not the further art of calumny. 
To proclaim our opponent ignorant or bigoted, behind the 
times, unscientific, prejudiced or even “superstitious,” is 
easier far than to educe facts for which we whistle in vain 
on the becalmed seas of our intellectual limitations. It 
may be that a harmless superstition like that of the fisher- 
man just mentioned has its uses, but alas for him who 
attempts to erect it into the dignity of knowledge. If he 
depends upon this alone his basket shall be empty. 


LET US TALK OF FLECKER 
VIRGINIA TAYLOR McCORMICK 


“Let us talk of Flecker!” That was the opening wedge 
of many friendly arguments, much intimate exchange of 
opinion in those years from 1914 to the signing of the 
armistice, when two poets, or lovers of poetry, worn and 
jaded with the ceaseless whirring of bullets, met in that 
oasis known as rest billets, where a comparative quiet 
enabled the mind to resume its normal functioning in at 
least a degree and to shut out by sheer force and persever- 
ance the vision of a world gone mad and sacrificing to an 
unappeasable Moloch the youth and beauty of the human 
race! They were homesick, even as Flecker had been on 
Lebanon and echoed his cry: 


Oh, shall I never be home again? 

Meadows of England shining in the rain, 

Spread wide your daisied lawns: your ramparts green 
With brier fortify, with blossom screen 

Till my far morning. 


More than any other of his day is Flecker the poets’ poet, 
even as we say of Merrick that he is the authors’ author! 

In that singularly self-revealing letter which Ledwidge 
wrote Dr. Chase a short time before his own particular 
bullet found its mark, he says, “But the best of all con- 
temporary poems is Flecker’s Gates of Damascus. Had 
he read The Dying Patriot? I wonder, for I am still 
curious as to the place it held with those darlings of the 
gods while they were yet waiting on the edge of the world 
to be at any moment flung beyond life. It is so essen- 
tially the spirit rather than the embodiment of patriotism 
that they would seem to have been especially attuned to 
its understanding. The Gates of Damascus will always 
have a high place in poetic literature where people love 
beauty of thought and design, for its garb is as rich as 
its spirit, but The Dying Patriot has a fine frenzy of 
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poetic passion, wanting in any other poem that is the 
product of acomplete modernity. . . It is, if you will, 
a little Keatsian. . . No one more clearly than Flecker 
realized that poetry is an essence passed from one genera- 
tion of poets to another. 


“I ponder how from Attic seed 

There grew an English tree, 

How Swinburne took from Shelley’s lips 
The kiss of Poetry.” 


It is the right of divine succession, is it not? Again 
( am brought to wonder! Did Mr. Kipling have some- 
hing more than a fancy born of many years residence 
imong an Eastern people when he suggested the possibility 
»f the tubercular germ producing similar thought curves 
n people of utterly different cosmos? Flecker had all 
he educational environs and advantages that Keats 
acked. He was the child of Rugby and Oxford, the 
inished product of Cambridge’s great school of languages, 
which in itself set him apart, for through his constant 
-eading of the Greek and Latin he acquired not only that 
xcellent rhythmic style which is peculiarly his own today, 
n a world gone mad over pursuit of heavy and rhymeless 
‘orms, but he gathered into his treasure house a wealth 
f lore and legend, together with quaint truths of the East, 
hat shed a redolent flavor upon his pages and give often a 
yiquant sauce to the simplest poems. I did not come to 
snow Flecker by the slow gradations usual in our study 
if a poet. One day I opened suddenly upon The Dying 
2atriot, and it was rarely out of my hand until its text 
vas safe-stored in my memory. A little drunk with the 
eauty of it, a little dazed by the magnitude of the star 
hat had arisen without my knowledge, I shared it every 
ittle while with a congenial spirit; but there is danger in 
uch sharing. Either we resent a lack of appreciation or 
re are jealous of a too quickly professed sympatica/ 

There is more than beauty in this poem: it is a quite 
awless example of the “poetic pattern” which has come 
) mean so much more than merely “form;” that is to say, 
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its conformation to a group-style, sonnet, rondeau, what 
you will. 


In the past few years I have several times heard lectur- 
ers upon that absorbing subject, Contemporary Verse, read 
Miss Lowell’s poem, Patterns, pointing out its intricate 
perfection of design, its independence of prescribed 
thyme, the very title adding to its efficiency as a poetic 
pattern. I have watched the faces of the audience. . . 
dull, uninterested . . . a little more actively bored as 
the verses lengthened out. . . Impelled by the cock- 
sureness of egotism, I have tried it out myself, carefully 
accenting the necessary rises and falls, putting into it all 
the expression possible . . . my audience trimmed hats 
or coupons according to the sex . . .they were far from 
me! A far more perfect pattern for a poem is The Dying 
Patriot: the rhythm is there, an exquisitely musical rhym- 
ing, strong yet flexible; the sequence is unbroken, the 
timing perfect— 


“Day breaks on England down the Kentish hills, 


Singing in the silence of the meadow-footing rills, 
” 


Day of my dreams, O day! 


And the poet, having got our attention by sheer beauty of 
line, brings us to the subject by a careful reference to the 
Crusaders, and almost before we realize what has hap- 
pened we see Oxford at noon, “Noon of my dreams, O 
noon!” and the men walking among “towers and tombs 
and statues all arow” bring to us a swift vision of Eng- 
land’s intellectual life, the esprit de la patrie! ‘Then fol- 
lows quite naturally the 


“Evening on the olden, golden sea of Wales 
When the first star shivers and the last wave pales.” 


and perhaps nowhere is the image more pregnant with 
meaning than in that subtle recalling of the inroads each 
year of the sea upon the coast: this suggestion of Nature 
as an enemy, to bring into more poignant relief the human 


enemies lying in wait... 
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‘“There’s a house that Britons walked in long ago, 

Where now the springs of ocean fall and flow, 

And the dead robed in red with sea-lilies overhead 
Sway when the long winds blow.” 


Morning, noon, evening, each with its own images, have 
passed before us and now comes night, heavily, with the 
promise of storm and the apostrophe, for it is more than 
a peroration... 


“Sleep not my country: though night is here, afar 
Your children of the morning are clamorous for war: 
Fire in the night, O dreams!” 


It is still a dream, but now the sudden awakening 

the realization that it is himself, the dying patriot, set apart 
from those who fight and die for their country by a loath- 
some disease, denied the privilege of being shot for an 
ideal, or whatever name one calls that feeling which sends 
us forth to die with gladness for our country, he alone, on 
Darien, who must apostrophize that loved country, even 
with the understanding that England will send them as 
she sent them long ago “South to desert, East to ocean, 
West to snow,” and now the supreme knowledge of his 
passing into the beyond . . . the passion of these last 
lines is almost past bearing, and their beauty no less sears 


our hearts . . . it is so personal, so human 
“West of these out to seas, colder than the Hebrides I must go 
Where the fleet of stars is anchored and the young star-captains glow!” 


Surely he is one of these young Star-captains, even as the 
poets killed in battle! There is a peculiar art in the con- 
struction of this poem. Flecker, sensitive to all nuances, 
sees the danger of monotony and lengthens or shortens a 
line with consummate skill and daring, possible to only 
a past master of that art which always came before him- 
self, even in the early days of faulty flights of impassioned 
verse or the more finely wrought translations. 

Not very long ago in a not far distant city, before an 
assembly of intellectuals all personally strangers to me, I 
substituted The Dying Patriot for Miss Lowell’s Patterns 
in a lecture on Contemporary Verse, to illustrate the 
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requirements of a poetic pattern. My audience hung 
upon the words, throbbed to the rhythm and the image, 
and joyed in the beauty of the rhyme—that seems to tell 
its own story! Flecker was always daringly experimental 
in rhythm, venturing into new styles of intricate prosodic 
form, touching unused sound tones with lean and habile 
fingers, but his true British balance was never really dis- 
turbed by the wave of free verse jumping the Atlantic 
from France to America and there taking the bit between 
the teeth, a Pegasus run wild! Its fields did not call him; 
he was never ashamed of his tools, but used them with the 
acumen and craft of a jeweler polishing diamonds, and 
showing only the brilliant, sparkling stone, not the tools of 
his craft! One of his more glaring and to me disconcert- 
ing, weaknesses is the truly British custom of spilling 
capitals freely over his pages. It not infrequently destroys 
the beauty but more often gives an unintentional signifi- 
cance to concrete subjects. That veering to the concrete 
when the abstract would have strengthened his lines was 
an old failing, but had he been more perfect he had been 
perhaps less dear. Always from the earliest times of his 
Juvenilia he is reaching for and capturing the image. 
It is more surely the hall mark of his poetry than it is of 
the poetry of many of that inflated and self-conscious 
group known as the Imagist School (the capitals are not 
mine), and in the schoolboy effusions we find such 
phrases as “this pretty pamphlet polished new with 
pumice-stone”; one of his darling names is “little gem.” 
The jewels rather glittered for him in those salad days! 
He was at all ages a bit intoxicated with the beauty of 
earth and a little apt to overstep the bounds of sanity when 
description lured him. Sometimes we are deceived by 
such terms as “metal grace” but for him it was entirely 
illuminating: the gold of life was one of his dear 
conceits. It is interesting to watch the keenness with 
which he seizes upon his own errors and wipes them out, 
if only time is there for all of it, alas! Tenebris Interlucen- 
tum was re-written entirely: 
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“Once a poor song-bird that had lost her way 
Sang down in hell upon a blackened bough.” 


has no great power to charm; there is a distinct deadening 
of the lyric quality, but read the last writing: 


“A linnet who had lost her way 
Sang on a blackened bough in hell.” 


the very music of it is different and at the last when he 
describes the awakening of the ghosts 


“To draw a phantom brother to his side” 


is heavy. The phantom gives it an air of unreality; we 
are not moved either by the beauty or the pathos, but— 


“And some one there stole forth a hand 
To draw a brother to his side” 


is especially characteristic of Flecker. He was by nature 
a sociable being, a delighter in comradeship, a seeker 
after good converse. . . . Even the shadows of hell 
lifted before a mental vision conjuring a friendliness 
among his own kind, the thin, pale wraiths . . . ghosts 
of a forgotten life! The vision is for us, too, and like 
Peter Pan we at once believe in ghosts, or is it fairies? 
Careful craftsmanship is an unfailing attribute of 
Flecker’s later verse; gone is the old impetuous way of 
dashing into a poem lured only by the image of a name. 
The Bridge of Fire was hung upon the resounding glory 
of its title—a title which would sound well for a book, 
its context of no importance. Even at this here is a 
remarkable poem for a boy, despite its hastily conceived 
idea, lack of polish and occasional roughness of line. He 
wrote and re-wrote The Burial in England many times 
and was at the end unsatisfied; he wanted to make it 
longer, more impressive, and discussed this intent with his 
wife and Mr. Savery shortly before his death. It seems 
to me better as it is—a lengthening would tend to make 
it didactic, perhaps heavy. There is a sonorous beauty 
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to it as he left it—blank verse with more than a memory 
of Shakespeare for those of us who love it, and poignant 
with the sadness of that “mattress grave” from which it 
was written, though the tone is triumphant throughout! 

The first question in a discussion of Flecker’s work is 
always “What outside influence swayed him?” It is not 
always easy to see. There is perhaps no personal influence 
so strong as that of his wife, Greek, with all the inherit- 
ance of her race. In the later poems there is unquestion- 
ably a reflected radiance from an understood and ade- 
quately grasped idea of beauty that is Greek itself, not 
just the love of loveliness that had so intoxicated Flecker 
in the days of his youth when under the influence of Swin- 
burne’s rhythmic swing or Wilde’s passionate apostrophe 
to beauty, he produced much decadent verse, teeming with 
a passion totally inexperienced and rather remarkable for 
a looker-on in Vienna. Mr. Frank Savery was the one 
personal friend throughout his life whose influence was 
at first hand and whose devotion survived separation and 
other interruptions to the end. There are flashes in his 
writings of Sir Richard Burton, but very faint they seem 
tome. Less faint are illuminating gleams of Herédia, but 
perhaps I know Herédia better and recognize them more 
readily. In his decidedly luscious use of the words 
expressing fruition, the vine, wines, there comes to me a 
short and fleeting vision of de Régnier, but were not these 
two his companions upon Parnassus? For Flecker un- 
questionably attained the heights and there he found the 
goodly company of the French Parnassians, with whom 
he at once recognized kinship, camaraderie—never dis- 
cipleship, but we are apt to reflect the ideas of our friends, 
is it not truer 

At times Flecker repeats an idea as if it had laid hold of 
him. The ugliness of physical death was one of these 
visions which held him in bonds, as it does all of us occa- 
sionally. For example, take the closing lines of The 
Town Without a Market, itself an admirable commentary 
upon the Spoon River Anthology, but with a beauty of 
line and thought not found in the American poetic 
symposium: 
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Then said my heart, Death takes and cannot give. 
Dark with no dream is hateful: let me live!! 


and compare 


I’d rather be 
A living mouse than dead as a man dies. 


Again The True Paradise—every line would bear quoting 
—no fault remained after his last pruning. Each word 
was weighed down to a perfect balance, and in this poem 
is especially evidenced the Greek influence; a worship of 
beauty, an overmastering desire to take into the beyond 
those images that had lured in life: 


We poets crave no heaven but what is ours— 
These trees beside these rivers; these same flowers 
Shaped and enfragranced to the English field 
Where Thy best florist-craft is full revealed. 
Trees by the river, birds upon the bough. 

* * i * * * * 


Nor listen to that island-bound St. John, 
Who'd have no sea in Heaven to sail upon! 


Is this the man who said 


Do I remember tales of Galilee, 
I who have slain my faith and freed my will? 


and yet there is the well-defined individualism, the same 
freedom of thought— 


But if prepared for me new Mansions are 

Chill and unknown in some bright, windy Star, 
Mid strange-shaped souls from all the planets seven, 
Lord, I fear deep and would not go to Heaven. 
Rather in feather-mist I’d fade away 

Like the Dawn-writing of an April day! 


It is the man I think who after many years among the 
Mohammedans said he found more good in Christianity 
than he had hitherto suspected! 


This “lean and swarthy poet of despair” was less 
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despairing, more courageous than he would put into his 
lines for us to read. We must find the real crux of his 
thrilling battle with death between those lines, for Flecker 
is not of that class of poets who, like the birds, build 
their nests from bits of string and grass collected here and 
there, but rather is he like the spider who weaves her 
web out of her innermost self. It is through the warp and 
woof of his poetry that we come to a knowledge of man! 
His early poems are of the bird class. No philosophy, no 
experience is there, but the last songs, the ones which came 
from the soul of experience, of a life lived, are the spider’s 
web; we may unravel it if we will. His Juvenilia should 
never have been included in the collected poems; it was 
his right to let his youthful inexperience play its part in 
his development and be forgotten! 

Perhaps nothing is so personal, so reminiscent, as Sti//- 
ness, next only, in my opinion, to The Dying Patriot in 
beauty of form and that fine distillation of mental experi- 
ence which sets a poem apart, and brings to us a feeling 
almost that we have ourselves lived through it. . . It is of 
profoundly experimental rhythm, expressing the poet’s 
complex cosmos in its form as well as its context; we see 
him drifting out into the unknown, far beyond his hold 
on things corporeal, and then returning abruptly to the 
realities with a confidence that is as moving as it is child- 
like. There is a freshness of image, old words in new 
relations. The idea of words rustling is subtly suggestive. 
The symbol of his own trade applied to space and time 
has a quality which is original, startling in its aptness. 
The “drum of silence” is an image unexcelled in the 
literature of any day, and at the last the return from those 
bankless streams of ether to the one on whom he rested for 
the life force has a ringing sound of realism, coupled with 
a pathetic yearning that brings to us the memory of a 
small boy, afraid in the dark, reaching for the maternal 


hand 


When the words rustle no more 
And the last work’s done, 
When the bolt lies deep in the door, 
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And Fire, or Sun, 
Falls on the dark-laned meadows of the floor; 


When from the clock’s last chime to the next chime 

Silence beats his drum, 

And Space with gaunt grey eyes and her brother, Time, 
Wheeling and whispering come, 

She with the mould of form and he with the loom of rhyme: 


Then twittering out in the night my thought-birds flee, 
I am emptied of all my dreams: ; 

I only hear Earth turning, only see 

Ether’s long bankless streams, 

And only know I should drown if you laid not your hand on me. 


Food for eternal argument is in the words of him who 
loved conversational combat. It is an un-Anglo-Saxon 
touch, this combativeness, for does not the true Britisher 
stand upon his statement, unwilling to be moved by your 
argument and un-anxious to waste time combating it? 
There is about Flecker a subtle wit, a wit that his slightly 
sardonic smile might tempt you to believe is humor, but 
it is wit that produces argument and so let us talk of 
Flecker! 


ON LOGIC AS SCIENCE AND ART 


ERNEST CARROLL MOORE 


University of California, Southern Branch 


When the will of the late Dr. Charles Arthur Mercier 
came before the Probate Division of the London courts 
it was found that he had provided for the setting up of a 
professional chair of logic and scientific method. 


“The purpose of this foundation is that students may be 
taught not what Aristotle or some one else thought about 
reasoning, but how to think clearly and reason correctly, and 
to form opinions on rational grounds. 

“The better to provide that the teaching shall be of this 
character, and shall not degenerate into the teaching of rigid 
formulae and worn-out superstitions, I make the following 
conditions: 

“The professor is to be chosen for his ability to think and 
reason and to teach, and not for his acquaintance with books 
on logic, or with the opinions of logicians or philosophers. 

“Acquaintance with the Greek and German tongues is not to 
be an actual disqualification for the professorship, but, in case 
the merits of the candidates appear in other respects approxi- 
mately equal, preference is to be given first: 

“To him who knows neither Greek nor German. 

“Next, to him who knows Greek, but not German. 

“Next, to him who knows German, but not Greek. 

“Last of all, to a candidate who knows both Greek and 
German. 

“The professor is not to devote more than one-twelfth of his 
course of instruction to the logic of Aristotle and the schools, 
nor more than one-twenty-fourth to the logic of Hegel and 
other Germans. 

“He is to proceed upon the principle that the only way to 
acquire an art is by practicing it under a competent instructor. 
Didactic inculcation is useless by itself. He is, therefore, to 
exercise his pupils in thinking, reasoning and scientific method 
as applied to other studies that the students are pursuing con- 
currently, and to other topics of living interest. 

“Epistemology and the rational ground of opinion are to be 
taught. The students are to be practiced in the art of defining, 
classifying, and the detection of fallacies and inconsistencies.” 
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Logic is an old study. It was begun by Socrates, 
developed by Plato and formulated by Aristotle. Before 
their time men had thought; in Babylonia and Egypt 
there had been a good deal of thinking about those race- 
old fundamentals—food, clothing, and shelter—and about 
such secondary things as gods, priests, kings, soldiers, tax- 
gatherers, etc; but the Greeks were the first to think about 
thoughts, to ask what they meant, how men came to have 
them, what reliance they could place upon them, and how 
they could perfect them. At that point began a struggle 
to understand what knowledge is and how men get it, 
which goes on to this day and which will most likely go 
on as long as folks endure. Knowledge—the knowledge 
of the farmer, the carpenter, the shoemaker, the pilot, 
the general—seems to be a simple thing. But knowledge 
is not a simple thing, but almost ineradicable confusion. 


There are three great names in the history of logic and 
two lesser names, and all of them are the names of men 
who failed in their undertaking. Socrates is the first. 
Socrates spent his life in urging men to develop the same 
sort of knowledge of thinking, of goodness, of ruling that 
their fellowmen already had of carpentry, weaving, temple 
building, pottery and shoemaking. If we want to know 
anything, he said, we must find out what it is for. We 
must work out a notion of what it means and, having that 
notion, we can then use it. What does it mean to be just 
or to govern? What is justice? What is statesmanship? 
What is truth? What is beauty? These questions he 
thought could be answered in just the same way as the 
question: What does it mean to make a pair of shoes, to 
build a house, to carve a statue, to pilot a ship? If one is 
trying to cure a disease, he must have a notion of what 
health is and a notion of what this disease is, and he must 
so work upon the disease that it will be transformed to 
health. Knowledge for Socrates is practical. One gets it 
by means of getting notions of what he wants to produce 
and of what he has and of how to produce what he wants 
from what he has. He works on things by means of 
notions. These notions are not things but thoughts; and 
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these thoughts are very mysterious. Where do they come 
from? One never sees equality or justice or health or 
a point or a straight line or a circle. He only thinks them. 
The things which we see are more or less like them, but 
there is no circle in nature, no exact justice, no perfect truth 
or beauty in things. Are they then imitations of our pre- 
vious beatific existence, recollections of experiences in 
the Elysian fields, memories of what we knew in heaven 
before our birth? The things of this world are many and 
not one of them is perfect. They are born and pass away, 
but that which is perfect cannot pass away. Equality, 
justice, truth, wisdom must endure. 

All knowledge was practical at first—for Socrates it 
was just finding out what we must do and know and how 
to do it. I think it was the same for Plato, too; but Plato 
was a poet as well as a Socratic and hypostatized justice 
and beauty and truth and wisdom and talked of them 
sometimes as though they were not thoughts which we 
make and use but heavenly existences, more real and more 
worthy than the things of this world. You have all seen 
the figure of Justice on the courthouse. Plato sometimes 
talks as though that figure were not there to remind men 
of the justice which should be in their hearts and in their 
deeds, but to remind them of that awful Justice which 
stands as an archangel before the throne of God. Our 
thoughts, you see, can be instruments if we take them as 
Socrates took them; they can be images of existences if 
we take them as Plato is said to have taken them. 

Right here the woes of logic begin. Is it a human in- 
strument helping us in human ways to a larger knowledge 
of human things or is it an oracular science giving abso- 
lute truth? 

Aristotle’s logic is for certainty. Science is demonstra- 
tion. Mathematics is its type, and whatever truths are 
scientifically arrived at must come in the same manner. 
If we measure the angles of a triangle and find that they 
equal two right angles, we cannot be said to have scienti- 
fic knowledge that their sum is two right angles. We 
must prove that by considerations which follow the defini- 
tion of a triangle and the axioms of geometry. Reasoned 
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truth—nothing merely empirical—but conclusions flow- 
ing inexorably from their premises, truth founded, but- 
tressed, impregnable, absolute, is what logic must provide. 

Did you ever stop to think of the falsehoods which 
mathematics is responsible for? It was the pattern science 
for Plato and Aristotle. The objects with which it deals 
are not points or lines or circles from the sense world; 
the rain does not wash them out or the grass efface them. 
They are eternal and unchanging and the truths which 
thinking can demonstrate concerning them are eternal 
and unchanging. Logic must follow its model. It must 
give us eternal and unchanging truths, too. 

You have heard of the pride of the Pope due to his pos- 
sessing the power to bind and to loose here and hereafter. 
Just so the Aristotelian had an imperious nature. He pos- 
sessed the certainty of absolute knowledge. He reasoned 
by syllogisms. ‘“‘Syllogism is a discourse,” said Aristotle, 
“wherein certain things [ premises] being admitted, some- 
thing else different from what has been admitted, follows 
of necessity because the admissions are what they are.” Its 
typical form is: 


All men are mortal. 
Socrates is a man. 
.. Socrates is mortal. 


Now let us ask Aristotle what degree of certainty we 
have here and just how much more the conclusion tells 
us than we knew in the major premise. 

How can we ever know that all men are mortal? Some 
may have gone to heaven in a chariot of fire. “AIL” ap- 
plies to all who are to come through all the ages. It may 
be that death is a penalty of our ignorance. In days to 
come it may be conquered. At any rate, how do we know 
of a certainty that all men must die or that any assertion 
which we can make will include all the subjects of which 
the assertion is made? Aristotle says no science proves its 
beginning axioms. Its first principles cannot be demon- 
strated. ‘They are indemonstrable. Experience calls at- 
tention to them. They are apprehended as self-evident 
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intuitions of mind. If your reasoning from your premises 
is faultless you can arrive at conclusions which are just 
as certain as your premises. But now you are a long way 
from absolute certainty, for something has happened to 
mathematics in recent days which shows that its axioms 
are by no means so reliable as they were once thought to 
be. They have been found to be postulates, merely po- 
sitions taken, so that all mathematical reasoning now 
takes the hypothetical form if space is three dimensional, 
parallel lines will not meet; and in the new logic all ab- 
stract universals are hypothetical, ‘All men are mortal” 
being no more universal than: If I had a toothache, I 
should be wretched; or, If this man has taken that drug, 
he will be dead before tomorrow. Certainty disappears, 
postulation or supposing takes its place. But, is it true 
that the conclusion of the syllogism gives a new truth? 
Does it lead to something different from what is admitted 
when the premises are taken? The truth is that there must 
be no more in the conclusion than in the premises. The 
conclusion is not discovered by means of the premises but 
only uncovered in them. 

Another doctrine for which Aristotle is responsible is 
the doctrine of natural kinds or fixed species or real defi- 
nitions. To define anything, we must say what its kind 
is and then specify its difference from other varieties. To 
define Socrates, we must say he is a man. We cannot say 
he is a philosopher, a patriot, the inventor of knowledge, 
the wisest of the Greeks; but only that he is a man. I 
had an experience some years ago which brought out the 
futility of that view of definition. There is a series of 
classics published in what is called ‘“Everyman’s Library.” 
They are printed in England and imported by Dutton and 
Company, who pay an import duty upon them. Now it 
happens that many of these volumes are used as textbooks 
and that textbooks come in free of duty while other Eng- 
lish books must pay duty. The firm of Dutton and Co., 
brought a suit in the Appraiser’s Court in Boston to es- 
tablish the fact that certain of these volumes should come 
in duty free, and called several Harvard professors who, 
were using them in their classes to establish that fact. I 
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was asked by the U. S. Attorney, “What is a textbook?” 
I replied, “It is a book used as a text for classroom dis- 
cussion.” ‘But must it not have an introduction, notes, 
explanations, a glossary?” he asked; and for a half-hour 
we battled over the question of whether a textbook is a 
textbook in its nature or in its use. Aristotle taught that 
there are natural kinds, that they are fixed and definite. 

Darwin found out that kinds are not the fixed furniture 
of the world but that kinds flow into each other. Our 
classifications now-a-days are recognized as being group- 
ings which we ourselves make on whatever principles may 
be pertinent to our inquiry. As a consequence we make 
as many definitions of a class as there are principles or 
ways of grouping or regarding its members. We are no 
longer limited to the definition according to nature of 
Aristotle. 

It is, I take it, quite impossible for any one who is now 
alive to imagine the intellectual despotism by which 
through the ages Aristotle earned the designation of “the 
master of them that know.” 

About 1527, a young lad, the son of a charcoal burner, 
his name Peter Ramus, came to Paris and hired himself to 
a rich student as his servant. He studied at night and 
made himself the foremost teacher of his time. He tried 
to reform the study of logic. ‘When I came to Paris,” he 
says, “I fell into the subtleties of the sophists and they 
taught me the liberal arts through questions and disputes 
without ever showing me a single thing of profit or ser- 
vice. Never amidst the clamor of the college where I 
passed so many days, months, years, did I ever hear a 
single word about the application of logic. I had faith 
then [the scholar ought to have faith, according to Aris- 
totle] that it was not necessary to trouble myself about 
what logic is and what its purpose is, but that it concerned 
itself solely with creating a motive for our clamors and 
our disputes. I therefore disputed and clamored with all 
my might. If I were defending in class a thesis accord- 
ing to the categories I believed it my duty never to yield to 
my opponent, were he one hundred times right, but to seek 
some subtle distinction in order to obscure the whole issue. 
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On the other hand, were I disputant, all my care and 
efforts tended not to enlighten my opponent but to beat 
him by some argument good or bad even so had I been 
taught or directed. The categories of Aristotle were like 
a ball that we give children to play with and that it was 
necessary to get back by our clamors when we had lost it.’” 
He took his master’s degree with the thesis that all that 
Aristotle said is false. But Peter Ramus did little to 
create a new logic. 

Then came a new time, a veritable age of discoveries, 
when a few men quit threshing the straw which Aristotle 
had left and began by independent study to make discov- 
eries, huge discoveries. Such men were Columbus, Ma- 
gellan, da Vinci, Kepler and Galileo. With them modern 
science was born. Francis Bacon (1561) is sometimes 
named as its founder. He was rather its literary pro- 
moter. In 1620 he published a new logic built upon the 
thesis that knowledge is power. He did not approve of 
what had been accomplished thus far. ‘Men have entered 
into the desire of learning and knowledge, seldom sin- 
cerely, to give a true account of their gift of reason to the 
benefit and use of men, but as if they sought in knowledge 
a couch whereon to rest a searching and wandering spirit; 
or a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk 
up and down with a fair prospect; or a tower for a proud 
mind to raise itself upon; or a fort or a commanding 
ground for a strife and contention ; or a shop for profit and 
sale; and not a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator 
and the relief of man’s estate.” Knowledge, the new 
knowledge, is not to be for consolation or delight, or vaunt- 
ing or strife or money, but for use. Men must lay aside 
all prejudices. They must employ a new method—that 
of observation and induction. But when he comes to the 
details of the method of discovery to be followed he de- 
scribes the process as the accumulation of facts and sub- 
sequently abstracting their identities and differences and 
so deriving laws or principles from them. “The value 
of this method,” says Professor Jevons, ‘might be esti- 
mated historically by the fact that it has not been followed 


1 Studies in Dialectics, Book IV, p. 151. Quoted in Graves’ Ramus. 
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by any of the great masters of science.” So Bacon, great 
as was his guiding of those who came after him, failed 
in his undertaking. 

We come next to that mighty tour de force of philoso- 
phy, the logic of Hegel, the natural history of the eternally 
self-thinking truth. Hegel’s logic is a dialectical deduc- 
tion from consciousness of the nature of ultimate reality, 
a huge and glorious anthropomorphism making God and 
all things in the image of mind. To its author it was a 
demonstration of what mind must think, and what mind 
must think is. Subject and object are one. The mind of 
the thinker and the mind of the universe are identical. 
When we think existence, existence thinks in us. Hegel’s 
system claims to be the philosophy itself, final and con- 
clusive. Is it a mystic dance uf bloodless categories or a 
true calculus of being? Is it the highest and most dazz- 
ling expression of Germany’s empire of the air or is it the 
very texture and body of truth? Only the ages can tell. 
At any rate it has German lineaments. It is the most 
supremely confident and daring announcement of the 
human spirit in all history, and Dr. Mercier does well to 
insist that his professor of logic shall give himself to 
more commonplace and assured matters. 

Last of all comes the so-called empirical logic of John 
Stuart Mill. He abjures metaphysical speculation. He 
will plant his feet on the firm ground of experience alone. 

Just as Hegel tried to invent a logic which was wholly 
deductive and failed, so Mill tried to formulate a logic 
which was wholly inductive, and failed. Mill, says Hoff- 
ding, ‘‘tried to spin the forms of thought from their con- 
tent, Hegel the content of thought from its forms.” How 
do we know that the sun will rise tomorrow morning? 
Because it has always risen every morning thus far. But 
what does what has been tell us about what willbe? “The 
major premise of every conclusion in science is,” says Mill, 
“that nature is uniform.” How do we know that? We 
have experienced it so. We arrive at it by induction. But 
can experience go beyond experience and tell us for certain 
about what has not yet come to pass? Mill’s answer is 

Yes.” Ours today is no. Science does not give us cer- 
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tainties. It gives us probabilities and probability is, as 
Bishop Butler said, the guide of life. We do not know 
that the sun will rise tomorrow morning—nobody does— 
it may have generated nitrogen gas in such quantity as to 
explode before morning. Science does not give us abso- 
lute knowledge. Its declarations are hypothetical declara- 
tions. Its laws are hypothetical laws. It calls for faith 
no less certainly than religion does. Whatever else it is 
for, logic is not for certainty and it is worth while to know 
that. Dogmatism and fixed opinions die with that insight. 

Thus far we have been talking of logic as a science. It 
is also an art. Its one object, whether a science or an 
art, is to help us to learn to distinguish between good and 
bad reasoning. There is no such thing as logical proof 
that leads to absolutely conclusive truths, but in reason- 
ing about matters of fact we can learn to be on our guard 
against certain ancient errors of procedure and certain 
habits of thinking which are dangerous and menacing. 
Can one learn to be logicale Can one learn to reason? 
“Of course,” says Carveth Read, “logic does not in the 
first place teach us to reason. We learn to reason, as we 
learn to walk and talk, by natural growth of our powers, 
with some assistance from friends and neighbors. But 
to be frank, few of us walk, talk, or reason remarkably 
well; and, as to reasoning, logic certainly quickens our 
sense of bad reasoning, both in others and in ourselves. 
It helps us to avoid being misled by others and to correct 
one’s own mistakes. A man who reasons deliberately 
manages it better after studying logic than he could be- 
fore—if he tries to, if he has not a perverse liking for 
sophistry, and if he has the sense to know when formalities 
are out of place. There are some mental qualities that a 
man can only get from his father or mother.” “As a 
science,” says President Hibben, “thinking has its funda- | 
mental laws, its logic; as an art it has no body of set rules 
which we may learn once for all, and ever after slavishly 
and blindly follow. There is no formula for wisdom. 
The art of thinking requires a command of all the re- 
sources of skill and inventive device of which our natures 
are capable.” 
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The first point to remember is that one cannot think 
without a problem—that all thinking is due to perplexity 
or trouble and that the first step in thinking is to define 
the question, locate the difficulty or formulate the prob- 
lem. The second step is to collect the facts which bear 
upon it—thinking is facing the facts. 

Observation is not preliminary to it, but is an essential 
part of it. Thinking which tries to go on without observa- 
tion is intellectual somnambulism. The greatest charge 
against formal logic is that it is formal, that it neglects the 
context, that the middle term in the syllogism is frequently 
not the same in both premises—that it has the appearance 
of stating the facts and drawing its conclusion, but really 
leaves them out of consideration. I saw an advertisement 
of a truck company in last Sunday’s Times which ran 
something like this: The flow of commodities is what is 
required above everything else at the present time. Motor 
trucks are the chief agencies for the flow of commodities. 
But just at the time that everything which furthers the 
unhampered distribution of products is of the utmost im- 
portance, your legislature considered a proposal to inter- 
fere with the business of trucking. At first glance that 
looks like a plain and convincing statement of facts. But 
I happen to know that Professor Derleth and some other 
engineers have been studying the roads in California to 
find out, if possible, how to build them so that they will 
not wear out so rapidly; they have been checking the loads 
which motor trucks carry and find them far in excess of 
the indicated load. In one case they found a seven-ton 
truck carrying twenty-two tons. 

Some time ago the ex-Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
McAdoo, said in a public speech here, that some of the 
coal companies had reported a profit as high as 2000 per 
cent per year. Mr. Robinson told me that when he be- 
came a member of the Coal Commission it determined 
to smoke out the facts in the Treasury Department about 
that matter. It found that three coal companies had re- 
ported a profit of more than 500 per cent, one of them 
being of 2000 per cent, but the total capitalization of 
those three companies was $11,000.00. Along with ob- 
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servation goes inference, a constant search for meaning. 
At first our conclusion is tentative, hypothetical, an hypo- 
thesis—we must test it. My automobile develops a 
squeak; that is my problem. I do my best to locate it, 
collecting as many facts concerning it as I can. I guess it 
is in the engine; that is my hypothesis. I test it by running 
the engine with the clutch thrown out. There’ is no 
squeak. It must be in the transmission. I go through the 
same process of locating it once more and finally deter- 
mine that it is the body of the car. This may be taken as a 
typical illustration of reasoning, real reasoning—not dis- 
puting as a game. In it deduction and induction work 
together as warp and woof of the investigation. We start 
with facts—with a problem which requires us to interpret 
them—we collect such of them as seem to have a bearing 
on our problem. We make a guess or construct a theory 
as to the answer to our problem. We deduce from that 
guess that if it is true certain things will follow from it if 
we try it out under test conditions. We do so and arrive at 
our result. The function of logic is to help common sense 
out of the difficulties which it comes to. The old view of 
the syllogism will not aid very much in convincing an un- 
willing opponent. The greatest use it can serve perhaps is 
to indicate the exact nature of the reasoning which is being 
employed. It is well, therefore, to throw the argument 
which is being used into syllogistic form. That will not 
settle the question of itself, but reducing what is being 
said to syllogistic terms will usually help to disclose its 
weakness or its strength. 


IS SPIRIT A CHEMICAL REACTION? 


FREDERICK MARSH BENNETT 


I read in a daily paper that a scientist, whose name and 
importance I do not remember, has said, as a result of 
his researches, that “Love is in its ultimate analysis noth- 
ing but a chemical reaction.” It is curious that there are 
so many people who are unable to see through the falsity 
and puerility of a statement of that sort. It is but natural 
that a daily paper should think it worth while to print it 
for the sensation it might create, or for the fun that 
might be gained from it. 

In such a declaration it is assumed that the human soul 
is either a chemical compound or a material composition, 
and what is recognized as the feeling of love is but a 
movement, or the result of a movement, among the par- 
ticles which compose the substance of the soul. That 
chemical elements should thus be made capable of self- 
conscious feeling in a compound which is called “soul” 
is not thought worthy of explanation by such “science.” 
Until scientists of this sort become smart enough to 
recognize the presumption they make, that the chemical 
compounds which constitute their souls have become alert 
enough to have feelings and self-conscious reactions which 
put all known chemistry to confusion, we shall doubtless 
have such foolish declarations and newspaper sensations 
for the gullible who are not clear minded enough to see 
the imbecility of the whole assertion. 

This is the same sort of fatuity which we find in the 
astronomer who declared that he had viewed the whole 
heavens with his telescope and had not anywhere found 
God. We have only to ask what kind of a deity he was 
searching for, to realize that he had been looking through 
the wrong end of the telescope. He was looking for a 
physical God, a bigger and bulkier man than his own 
body, so he found nothing. He had perhaps found order 
and beauty and wonderful coordination among the stars 
and suns and planets, and had forgotten that order and 
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beauty and the truth of coordination, are all immaterial, 
are purely spiritual realities, of an abstract nature. These 
could mean little to him because they were not a reality in 
his own soul. It was the power to invent the telescope, to 
use it and to read its revelations which was the most 
significant aspect of divinity the man could have found. 
This power of his own soul was a purely spiritual reality. 
He should have recognized the divine within and then he 
would probably have found more of the divine without, 
in his use of the telescope. 


We recognize the fact that of late years there have 
been many who have sought to build up the reality of life, 
with all its powers, on a purely mechanistic, or chemical 
basis. There has been a large following of those who 
have made such attempts at explaining the mysteries of 
the world and of its life. The work in these lines has 
gone a long way to reveal the coordination that un- 
doubtedly exists among the various manifestations of force 
in the universe. In these schemes which usually would 
explain the higher by the lower, by processes of analy- 
sis and origination, such explanations do go far to make 
the ways of life in the world known to us. They do some- 
thing to awake our wonder and to increase our use of the 
world in which we find ourselves. Some very daring 
souls have thought that they have thus completely ac- 
counted for all the phenomena of life without and the life 
within. 

But however beautiful and rational such schemes may 
appear, they always fail really to explain the self-con- 
scious processes of the particles of matter which in com- 
bination and growth come to the point of recognizing 
themselves and of elaborating such schemes. No man 
has as yet been able to bridge the gulf which lies between 
what we know as spiritual and as material. It always 
requires the spiritual capacity to recognize the orderly 
working of any mechanism, of any coordination of ele- 
ments and cells, which are assumed to make up the whole 
man. 

If all is matter then matter must have all the capacities 
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of thinking and feeling and acting, of loving, creating 
and worshiping that we find in the world; and once we 
grant that, we have destroyed the old conceptions of mat- 
ter and have made them spiritual realities. If we grant 
that, have we not made matter all mind or spirit? If we 
are going to attempt a complete explanation of life we 
must not only explain the higher by the lower, but we 
must also explain the lower by the higher. We must 
not only analyze, we must also synthesize. 

Of course in each human life the facts of experience 
over-reach all analysis and synthesis. These facts of ex- 
perience comprise both the little and the great, the lower 
and the higher, the material and the spiritual; and when 
we reach the realm of appreciation, the realm of values, 
and ask what is of worth, then we find ourselves in the 
realm of the spiritual, and we know that for us the valu- 
able part of life is Spirit. 

It does not so much matter how we erect our scheme 
of life so long as we make it large enough to include the 
facts. If it hold together and furnish us the incentive 
to what we ought, to fulfil our intellectual and moral 
and spiritual capacities, to live in the world as children 
of the highest, to make of ourselves the best possible per- 
sons, and be for our neighbors the best possible neigh- 
bors, to show true gratitude and reverence for life, it will 
probably be a large enough scheme for all theoretical and 
practical purposes. 

But if our material, mechanistic, chemical or biological 
explanation of life is not large enough to include the 
world of appreciation, the world of feeling and of spir- 
itual values; if it is not large enough to admit of love 
and worship, of the recognition of the spiritual relations 
of man and of God; if it leave us hard and unneighborly, 
cynical, selfish, grasping, at war with the world and with 
most of our kind, then it would be well for us at least to 
question the correctness and the worth of the scheme we 
have erected. 

We have seen nations founded on inadequate philoso- 
phies of life in process of destroying each other and them- 
selves. There is something about life which destroys life 
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unless it has this moral and spiritual quality. The uni- 
verse does not continue to increase the immoral. The 
universe is more good than bad. The practical soul knows 
this without being told. It finds so much good in simply 
living, and in all the processes of life, that it shrinks from 
every intimation of destruction. If man fears death he 
fears it because he finds his life, and the world here and 
now, so good that he fain would continue it on the same 
plane. This is confession of the moral quality of the 
world, and this confession shows the worth of spiritual 
reality which man finds himself in essence to be. 

So in any discussion of these matters we quickly come 
to the spiritual reality of goodness and truth and beauty. 
Inevitably these must be included in any attempt at com- 
plete definition of life on whatever plane. We can not 
leave these out of our definition and have reality left. 
When we attempt to say what spirit is we can not choose 
but say that it must include the reality of truth and good- 
ness and beauty which we find in the world and in these 
lives of ours. 

It is difficult to say how these realities have been so 
largely spoiled for us. They have been largely spoiled 
by having them considered as abstractions and as unreal. 
This probably comes from overemphasis of the intellec- 
tual aspects of the world. The fact is that the true, the 
good and the beautiful are most solid realities of life. 
Long ago Socrates and Plato decided this and we have 
never been able to put aside their decisions. We should 
not live without these realities. We should know no 
values without them. Without them we should have no 
measure of worth. Without them we should know noth- 
ing, feel nothing, do nothing, be nothing. These are spirit 
and these we are. Moreover, these are not separate real- 
ities but differing aspects of the One Reality, in our lives, 
and outside our lives. 

I am convinced that it is a serious mistake for us to 
try to divide our lives, or our world. I mean by this that 
we ought not to try to be parts of a person, but that we 
ought to try to be a whole person. We should not be sat- 
isfied with one single aspect of the life of the world, we 
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should claim the whvle world, the whote universe, as our 
home. We should not be satisfied with the idolatry of 
worshiping one phase of universal life, but should adore 
the Universal Life. 

To say, or to think, that we will live only on the plane 
which we recognize as material, and for ourselves alone, is 
to limit our life and to accept only a small part of our pos- 
sibilities. "To become so enamored of beauty as to neg- 
lect truth, to so become a devotee of truth, or of beauty, 
as to neglect the good, this is to be a one-sided, deformed 
spirit. This is to reject a part of that which we should 
seek. Spirit is the whole truth and beauty and goodness. 
Spirit is one. It can not be divided or composed. We can 
not divide spirit and claim only a part of it without crip- 
pling the soul. We can not divide our universe and 
refuse to recognize, or to use, only a part of it, without 
dwarfing the soul. Let us be whole souls—so far as pos- 
sible, complete persons, expecting to live the whole of life 
here and now and hereafter. 

It is not hard to see what this may mean for each per- 
son. It means that one must pitch life high and not be 
afraid of its issues. It means that no one should be afraid 
to follow the lead of increasing truth. It means that 
one should keep his soul attuned to all the beauty that 
the universe may hold, that each one must strive to make 
good more and more prevail. If in realizing that the 
worth of life is in its spiritual power we begin to lay a 
great emphasis on the worth of the soul, we must not 
therefore become extreme individualists. One can not be 
a worthy individual and separate himself from the com- 
munity and its interests. The common right binds him to 
fulfil his obligations. He is of worth because he is a 
part of the Eternal Goodness which is showing itself 
through the lives of all. No man can really live to him- 
self. No man can keep his worth who withholds his 
strength from the common welfare. 

If we realize that the worth of life is in recognition of 
spirit and its powers it will not do to set too high a value 
upon the physical, nor to estimate good wholly in terms 
of material. We can never understand spiritual values if 
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we do We can never really enter into life if we do. We 
must be willing to give up the material, to give up the 
physical life, for the sake of spiritual realities if we really 
would have worth. No prosperity for the individual, for 
the community, for the nation, is worth having if gained 
by loss of social justice and human right. We can not 
love our goods, we can not even love our physical life, 
enough to have them at the expense of the eternal right. 
No, we can not love others to the point of being unjust 
for their sakes and keep worth in our souls, and value in 
the process of our giving ourselves to them. There is 
a fact of sacrifice for the sake of spiritual values which 
is important enough to demand all that we have and are. 
We can only save our souls by being willing to lose them 
for the eternal right and truth and beauty. 

If we would recognize spirit in ourselves, and in the 
universe, and keep spiritual value in life, we continually 
must make this choice of the highest. We must really 
enter into the whole of spiritual life and work with God, 
the Spirit, for the bringing in of the reign of spiritual 
reality. In this we are privileged to be free creators with 
the divine. We are spirits and we have the power and 
the right to choose to make spiritual worth prevail. As 
children of the Infinite Spirit we find ourselves in this 
world as workers together, and as workers with Him, to 
bring more and more a completion of the spiritual life, 
to make prevail the one reality which is shown to us 
through all the forms of Truth and Goodness and Beauty. 
This is our high task, our high privilege. “It is not yet 
revealed” what shall be our greater task in a continued 
life. 


THE PHILOSOPHER 
CHARLES COKE WOODS 


With seeing eyes he searches near and far, 

For Truth, in dust or weed, or burning star; 
And often where the sullen shadow lowers 

He finds amid the dark the brightest flowers ; 
The flowers of the fields are all alive 

With Bees of Truth that swarm about his hive; 
He senses voices in the wind and rain, 

And hears a music on his window pane; 

He finds Truth hiding in the flinty stone, 

And hears a song where troubled tempests moan; 
Some message that no man has heard before, 
The wireless word speaks at his open door; 

This Wisdom-lover climbs with steady feet 

To summits where the stars and mountains meet; 
Or dives for Pearls of Truth in deepest seas, 
And catches health where others catch disease; 
He is the Lochinvar in love with Truth, 

And keeps the spirit of eternal youth; 

He knows where music sings, some Master strong 
Must stand near by to build the sounds to song; 
He knows the waiting harp must silent be, 

Until some Harpist sets the music free; 

He knows some builder makes the ocean bars, 
And some sure-moving hand must light the stars; 
He has no fear of silences and night, 

For bravest hopes flood all his path with light; 
This Wisdom-man, or on the sea or sod, 

Leans ever upward to the Voice of God. 


JOHN BURROUGHS, A REVERSION TO THE 


GREEK SPIRIT 
GEORGE LAW 


For the past decade some of us have been pondering 
Burroughs’ hard gospel of nature. But probably few 
realized that what he called his “excursions into the 
world of semi-philosophical speculation” were integrat- 
ing into a system until his recent book, “Accepting the 
Universe,” appeared. Burroughs, the naturalist, herein 
becomes the nature-prophet. In the life of the trees, the 
animals, man, he reads the hard, cold facts of nature after 
that method of unbiased observation and careful infer- 
ence in which he has had a lifetime of practice. 

That the name Naturalism should assemble his ideas 
seems quite as fortuitous as that the eye should assemble 
the etheric vibrations. The word is not new. It is de- 
fined in philosophy as the doctrine that all phenomena 
may be referred to natural as opposed to supernatural 
causes. Burroughs discards myth, metaphysics, super- 
naturalism, while he holds rigidly to knowledge as re- 
vealed by science. Yet he seems to keep all the essen- 
tials of religion. This is the first time, I believe, that 
any one has succeeded in foreshadowing a religion with- 
out a background of metaphysics. Burroughs discards 
precedents, smashes traditions in an ardent simplicity: 
Knowledge of Nature—Science—and Nature is God. 
What a marvelous theology! . 


I 


Naturalism—if we look upon it as a possible philosophy 
or religion—may be examined in the usual manner. We 
may question it as to cosmogony, creed (or better in this 
instance, attitude), and finally, ethics. 

For the description, if we are not already well ac- 
quainted with nature, Naturalism refers us to our own 
observations and to science. But we are required to dis- 
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card preconceptions, discredit flights of the imagination 
and approach nature with the open, teachable, slightly 
skeptical mind of the seeker after truth. A certain sur- 
veillance of our mental tendencies and a disciplining of 
the reason are needed. Only such knowledge as we may 
gain through the five senses, aided and supplemented by 
science, can be credited without reservation. We may 
think beyond science as Burroughs does; but to be true to 
Naturalism we can accept no theories or hypotheses that 
are incompatible with the verified conclusions of science. 

Thus nature is simply what we find it to be—sweet 
air, sunshine, singing birds; but it is also poisonous gases, 
inclement weather, savage beasts. Nature is the entire 
arena of our experience inclusive of all the good, bad and 
indifferent that may be found therein. As to matters 
of morality, virtue, beneficence,—dear to the aspiring 
heart of man,—nature is silent. These things are fruits 
of the human intelligence, pertaining solely to the social 
life of man; elsewhere not justice and order, as we con- 
ceive of them, rule, but chance and necessity. 

Man’s place in nature is natural; man, like everything 
else, is a product of evolution. His full-blooded kin, dif- 
fering from himself only in development, are the ani- 
mate creatures below him and before him. It is quite 
possible that man is simply an accident in the cosmic 
drama. Nature as a whole is indifferent to his life and 
to his presence. Man is no more necessary to the Uni- 
verse than is a caravan to the desert or an exploring party 
to the polar regions. Man is important only to himself. 
Why he appeared at all is beside the question. He is 
here, a product of the organizing tendency in nature. 
This tendency may go farther and higher; but that is of 
no concern to us. Immediate practical means of welfare 
and betterment, clear vision and sane understanding, are 
our issues. 

When we perceive the greatness of the Universe and 
our own insignificance, and behold the cosmic law and 
order active in nature as a whole but with no particular 
reference to us—except as we may utilize natural forces 
and laws to our own advantage; then we perceive beyond 
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the shadow of a doubt that there is no such thing as 
special providence. There is no intervening medium be- 
tween man and the things that menace his life and wel- 
fare—no medium except his own intelligence and direc- 
tive skill. 

Such a view may give us what Burroughs calls “a cos- 
mic chill.” ‘Naturalism is true,” he declares, “but the 
truths of naturalism do not satisfy the moral and religious 
nature.” 

As to God, Burroughs states that his god is nature. But 
the word “God” is inadequate to the presentation of the 
idea intended. God is straddled with inevitable anthropo- 
morphic associations. There is no hope of arriving at a 
conception of the God of Naturalism. It is bound to be 
different and greater than anything conceivable by finite 
minds. The wonder of the Universe, the virility of life, 
God is called by Burroughs, after the manner of the In- 
dians, The Great Mystery. 

It may be asked, of what use is such a God to man? 
Naturalism patiently answers that no use was intended. 
God, or Nature, was and will be before and after man 
was thought of. In fact man was not thought of, and 
it is highly doubtful whether God (speaking in the old 
way) knows man is here. 

But the situation is not as bad as it sounds. Man can 
associate with God as much as he pleases. For God is 
everywhere and everything. There can be gain, however, 
only when we cast off our common familiar and disre- 
spectful attitude toward nature and recognize the mys- 
tery and miracle incarnate in all things. Contrasting 
natural with theological miracles, Burroughs says: “If I 
knew how the meat and bread which the poet eats is 
turned into poetry, or how the pond-lily weaves its satin 
and gold out of the muck and slime of the creek-bottom, 
I should possess a secret that would make me cease to 
wonder at the so-called miracles.” The closest contact 
with God, Burroughs believes, is to be attained through 
action. ‘We are here to act, to do, not to reason ab- 
stractedly.” In an earlier book he compares action to 
the motion of a brook. ‘In motion it soon leaves all mud 
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and sediment behind. Do not proper work and the ex- 
ercise of will power have the same effect upon our lives?” 
Truly this is contact with God. 

Naturalism leaves no stone unturned in its determined 
search for the knowable in nature. But unlike any of the 
old religions and philosophies it makes no attempt to 
explain the unknowable. There is no temptation, even, 
in this direction; for everything needful and appropriate 
to man may be found in the realm of the knowable. 


II 


John Burroughs has written the last chapter in his own 
intellectual and spiritual autobiography in his book, 
“Accepting the Universe,” rather than advanced a scheme 
of life for his fellow men. But in reading it we are 
prone to feel that he invites us to accept the Universe 
with him. He is serene in his conclusions, exalted in the 
joy of frankly admitting and unreservedly accepting what 
he sees. He takes nature at her face value and believes 
in her. Schopenhauer, in pondering the problem of be- 
ing, arrived at the conclusion that the non-existence of 
the world is not only conceivable but preferable to its 
existence. But Burroughs outstays Schopenhauer. He 
notices every detail of the life drama, he shrinks from no 
scene, setting or character; and at the end his verdict 
is: All is well; there is more good than evil. 

The evil is real and there is plenty of it; but Natural- 
ism is not disturbed by the evil. Without the evil there 
could be no good. Moreover, evil is in most cases of a 
transient character challenging man to achievement. As 
regards the great crises in life,—sorrow, affliction, old- 
age and death,—we must meet them as best we can. It 
is childish to be resentful and fretful about things beyond 
our control. Marcus Aurelius anticipated Naturalism 
when he said that these things are simply the conditions 
upon which we receive life and are not to be placed in 
the categories of good and evil. We must accept them 
and in our willingness to accept them may be found ‘he 
surest means to mitigating their harshness. 


— 
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In inviting us to accept a universe compounded of good 
and evil, but entirely relieved of theological palladia, 
Burroughs shows us how we must break away from the 
relative human point of view and see things as a whole 
from nature’s side. Things partake of good or evil only 
as they help or hinder, benefit or injure, us. Nature’s 
stakes are on both sides or all sides—she never loses. In 
nature everything is good, or at any rate not evil; every- 
thing pure, or at any rate not impure; everything benefi- 
cent, or at least not malevolent. If we can get this point 
of view it will enable us to see that whatever happens is 
for the best—regardless of the effect upon you or me, or 
upon this nation, or this civilization—because nature al- 
ways wins. Thus we may laugh with nature at our mis- 
adventure; we may rise with nature above our own ad- 
versities. 

No doubt a sort of bewilderment attends our arriving 
at this view. Where are our human bearings? What is 
to direct our aims and acts? But this is not a philosophy 
of procedure; it is an Attitude, a way of accepting and 
using life composedly. We glimpse the universal regu- 
lations; we perceive the rules of nature’s game; we take 
a hold which is out beyond the little human drama; we 
walk (in our reflections) with the Big Fellow, Nature, 
whose gains are both our gains and losses. 

This cosmic attitude enabled Burroughs to take a broad 
and tolerant view of the old religions. They are all from 
nature, therefore all from God, and were useful in their 
day—still are to some people for whom that day has not 
ended. They are good in the same way that the geocentric 
theory was good—working hypothesis, temporary in its 
nature, to be discarded as soon as we have found better 
and truer. Burroughs accomplished this for himself. He 
does not deliberately tell you and me to do it, but still he 
says that the only way he sees out is “by purging our 
minds of the old dogmas and boldly facing the reality as 
science shows it to us.” He is tolerant, and Naturalism 
is tolerant, of the old religions (and the new) for such 
as need them. Few are as yet prepared to accept the 
seemingly barren truths of Naturalism. 
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Burroughs does not go into the ethical problem. Scat- 
tered throughout his writings are striking statements in- 
dicative of the means by which nature teaches us how to 
live. “AII men see how literally we are its children, and 
all men learn how swift and sure is the penalty of dis- 
obedience to its commands.” 

The commands of nature are discoverable in the con- 
sequences, good or bad, which attach to our acts. Those 
of us who are most skilled in directing our lives with a 
view to desirable consequences, know best what to do and 
what not to do. ‘We know the conditions of our well- 
being. We know the price we have to pay for each bless- 
ing.” Burroughs does not go on to tell us how to derive 
prudence from Naturalism: he no doubt feels that who- 
ever has sympathy for his ideas will be wise enough to 
look after this matter for himself. 


III 


No system of thought escapes all difficulties or suc- 
ceeds in covering all vulnerable spots. Professorial em- 
Piricists cannot on the whole take offense at Naturalism; 
but they are likely to take pleasure in enveloping the 
simple ideas advanced by Burroughs with clouds of 
learned casuistry. For Burroughs has neglected a vast 
amount of abstruse matter. The Idealists, on the other 
hand, will feel constrained to combat his ideas, or to ig- 
nore them. Accustomed as they are to elaborating 
thought in fields once suggested by, but now remote from, 
perceptive experience, they will deny the limits that he 
sets to knowledge. Consciousness, for them, is as real a 
field for investigation as that of the five senses. 

But to the advocate of Naturalism this super-mundane 
field is too likely to prove unfruitful—yielding up “great 
argument about it and about”—full of divergences and 
contradictions, and for the most part utterly incompatible 
with the already established truths of the sense world. 
More important still, it is not needed by him. He has 
found everything he needs in nature. Why then look 
beyond nature? 
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Leaving such controversies to such as have relish for 
them, I will here call attention to one uncertainty that 
long beset the mind of John Burroughs. This pertains to 
the question of life. What is life and whence came it? 
The mysterious difference between living and non-living 
matter tempted Burroughs to believe that there is some- 
thing ab extra in the former. But he did not go so far as 
Sir Oliver Lodge and declare that life is independent of 
matter. He leaned heavily toward Bergson’s conception 
of life as a new principle, established at a definite time 
in the past, working creatively with matter. At any rate 
such was his leaning five years ago when he wrote “The 
Breath of Life.” In his last book he seemed to incline 
to the conception of matter as containing in itself orig- 
inally and always the potency of life. This last is the 
refined materialism of Tyndall, Huxley, Lester F. Ward, 
Benjamin Moore and others. 


Between Bergson’s conception and Tyndall’s “vitality” 
no striking difference appears at first glance. But there 
is a tremendous and important difference. By imagining 
life to have entered into matter as a new principle, Berg- 
son as much as says that life existed before or separate from 
matter. He is able therefore to hold open the door for 
the continued existence of life after it has left matter. 
And in fact he declares that the fate of consciousness is 
not involved in the fate of the brain. Whereas the other 
conception excludes this possibility utterly in its espousal 
of the hylozoistic doctrine poetically expressed by Goethe 
in these words: ‘Matter can never exist without spirit, 
nor spirit without matter.” 


It is highly significant that John Burroughs approached 
the last experience with no other expectation as to what 
might lie beyond than of being reclaimed atom for atom, 
element for element, into the bosom of nature. But we 
must remember that nature was both his God and his 
religion. He attained the heart’s desire of the ardent de- 
votee of all times. Yet, stripped of poetry, we know what 
it means. Nothing is lost, everything is saved, believed 
Burroughs. To him this was undoubtedly a great and 
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sublime idea of immortality, though to us it may seem 
utterly barren. 

Why bother about death and what may or may not come 
after it? Our concern is not with death but with life. 
Says Burroughs: ‘Our wise attitude toward death is, I 
think, to forget or ignore it entirely.” 

The quintessence of Burroughs’ Naturalism is this: 
Know yourself and your environment; acquire a sane and 
healthy attitude; direct your acts with regard to their 
consequences. By some such means may a person “make 
the most of his life and strive for the highest happiness, 
which is knowledge and appreciation of the universal.” 


BIRCH TREES 
JOHN R. MORELAND 


The night is white, 
The moon is high, 

The birch trees lean 
Against the sky. 


The cruel winds 
Have blown away 
Each little leaf 
Of silver gray. 


O lonely trees 
As white as wool.... 
That moonlight makes 
So beautiful. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Mr. Bibliophile’s Defense 


Mr. Bibliophile had been accused in the Court of Public Opinion 
of frittering away valuable time, of robbing the State of much serv- 
ice, and of following a useless pursuit. The prosecutors were Messrs. 
Efficiency, Materialism, and Never-Tried-It. The prosecution had 
presented a strong case, showing beyond a doubt that Mr. Bibliophile 
had consumed a great deal of time in reading, in which, Mr. Never- 
Tried-It affirmed, there was neither pleasure nor profit. Mr. Efficiency 
was inclined to be lenient, contending that if for some unaccountable 
reason Mr. Bibliophile felt it necessary to read, he could at least have 
kept a treadmill running with his unoccupied feet, but Mr. Materialism 
was obdurate; Mr. Bibliophile had wasted valuable time, thereby de- 
creasing production and diminishing the wealth of the State, and he 
would have to suffer the utmost penalty of the law. 

It was now Mr. Bibliophile’s time to plead in his own behalf. Be- 
ing unaccustomed to addressing public gatherings and, we must admit, 
having mixed in society less than the average mortal, he began with 
some diffidence, and indeed scarcely did justice to his cause. But this 
is the plea he made: 

“Worthy People who sit in this Court of Public Opinion: I am 
accused of frittering away valuable time over my books. Mr. Efficiency 
says I should have used this time in performing some sort of labor, at 
which, even if it were unskilled, I could get forty cents an hour; and 
further, that by so using an hour and ten minutes a day I would have 
made by the end of the year one hundred forty-five dollars and sixty 
cents, and investing this at compound interest and keeping on work- 
ing, by the end of ten years I would have saved two thousand and I 
don’t know how many odd dollars, cents, and mills. 

“True, gentlemen; but suppose I do not care for your money? 
Suppose that after I have enough to satisfy my needs, my modest com- 
forts, and all reasonable demands upon me from without, I would 
regard a greater sum more a hindrance than a help in promoting my 
happiness? I came into this world possessed of one thing, Time; of 
one duty, the utilization of that time as profitably as possible. Some 
of it I perforce exchange for the necessities of life, but why should I 
waste more of this most valuable possession in the amassing of money? 
Expensive luxuries, Mr. Efficiency, do not delight me, and you yourself 
denounce them most. Your gold is not especially pretty to look at, and 
it will not purchase the happiness I desire. ‘Happiness,’ one of my 
books tells me, is ‘to live throughout the whole range of faculties and 
sensibilities.’ I can conceive of no better way of entering into this 
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broader life than by spending some of my time in the varied realm of 
books where the greatest minds have pictured their experiences and 
allow me to partake of their pleasures and all but their severest pains. 
Then I return to my work, refreshed as nothing else can refresh me, 
and conscious of having expended my time as profitably as I know how, 
which is all even you, Mr. Efficiency, may demand. 


“But Mr. Materialism says that even so I have employed my time 
selfishly; that I might have used it to produce something which would 
benefit society-at-large. I might protest that time is my one salable 
possession and that I have a right to sell it in what market I please, but 
I have learned—and largely from my books, Mr. Materialism,—to 
have a great regard for the welfare of society-at-large. But inasmuch as 
the time I have so spent has made me a better member of society, has 
it not benefited society to that extent? And my dear Mr. Materialism, 
does the welfare of your society-at-large depend entirely or even largely 
upon the rate of production? It is true, the world’s larder must be 
kept filled, but you speak of a supposed necessity for making the world 
rich. I once heard of a man by the name of King Midas—no, don’t 
laugh, for you, Mr. Materalism, are doing your best to bring the world 
to a like fate, and seem to have had some success. Ideals, which are 
the food of the world, you are making cold and hard; religion, its cher- 
ished daughter—for she is the world’s chief consolation if it only knew— 
is not even she in some danger, if we are not careful, of the blasting 
touch? The world seems to have shaken off the shackles of despotism 
and class, only to fall under the power of the golden touch. I wonder 
if it will ever move under the guidance of the touch of love? I believe 
that is the direction in which we are tending in spite of your seeming 
success, Mr. Materialism. I believe the books which I and more others 
than you imagine are reading help to get us there. But you do not 
comprehend these finer things, do not realize that the welfare of society- 
at-large depends mostly upon its ideals and other factors which you can 
not see, so I shall try to reach you on your own ground. 


“Did you ever realize, Mr. Materialism, how dependent industry, 
your chief deity, is upon books? All your inventions and industrial 
processes have been preserved by the power of the pen, all your more 
complicated manipulations are learned from the printed page. Yet had 
it not been for the incentive of history and literature the art of writing 
would scarcely have been discovered. You do not deny that industrial 
reform as a whole has benefited not only the working class but society- 
at-large by actually increasing production? This reform was made 
possible by those whose finer sensibilities were aroused through books, 
and who carried on their campaigns through books and pamphlets. You 
admit that industry could not very well continue without a sense of 
justice, an obedience to authority, and a high general intelligence among 
the workers? Yet these are the qualities which books instill. True, 
Mr. Materialism, books will tend to destroy the itch for gold, and 
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with it your power, but they will give to society-at-large the happiness 
which you promise, and promise falsely. 

“Mr. Never-Tried-It affirms that there is neither pleasure nor profit 
in the reading of books. He admits that books in themselves are no 
more wrong than saddle-horses, but he can see no pleasure in poring 
over a musty volume with nothing in it but combinations of twenty-six 
different symbols. ‘Go out, take up some sport, mix with the crowd,’ 
says he. Yes, Mr. Never-Tried-It, I have done as you suggest and 
shall continue to do so, but I shall not wholly leave my books. No 
pleasure in them? No pleasure in re-creating the splendors of all the 
past, no pleasure in living through the bravest and noblest deeds man 
has ever performed, no pleasure or value in an audience with sages and 
prophets, poets and jesters, no pleasure in visiting the realms of fancy 
with a Spenser or a Maeterlinck, no pleasure in laboring by the side of 
a David Copperfield, living a life of adventure on a Treasure Island, 
or in having a more brief acquaintance with a Markheim, a Rappaccini’s 
Daughter, or a Rip van Winkle? If life is worth living at all, surely 
it is eminently worth while thus to live an hundred lives in the space 
of one. 

“So, Mr. Efficiency, to make you more efficient, Mr. Materialism, to 
remove your objectionable traits, and Mr. Never-Tried-It, to open to 
you the richest storehouse in my knowledge of both pleasure and profit, 
let me advise you to become book lovers yourselves!” 

And here Mr. Bibliophile ended. 

—FrANK EMERSON ANDREWS. 


The Southwestern Philosophical Association 


The Southwestern Philosophical Association were the guests of Oc- 
cidental College on the occasion of their second annual meeting, held 
December 28, 1921. 

Dr. Bernard C. Ewer, of Pomona College, presented a paper on “A 
Dilemma in Ethics.””’ Dr. James Main Dixon, of the University of 
Southern California, read a paper on “The Philosophy of Sympathy” 
as an expression of French and Scottish thinking. Dr. John W. Scott, 
of University College of Cardiff, Wales, this year Mills professor at 
the University of California, read a paper based on Rivers’ treatment 
of Instinct and the Unconscious. 

Extended discussion of the papers was had, and the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 

President, Ralph Tyler Flewelling, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Henry Nelson Wieman, Occidental College. 

Member of the Executive Committee, Bernard Capen Ewer, Pomona 


College. 
The next meeting will be held the week after the Easter recess. 
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WATERS OF FORGETFULNESS 


Who loves not a little stream? Dante, that strange and suffering 
pilgrim of the centuries, was he not of the tribe of idlers for whom 
neither time has power nor space terror if only one can follow the joyful 
meanderings of a little brook. When he would essay the dark and 
cavernous passages from Hell to Paradise, is it not of significance that 
he was guided on his journey upward by the song of a roaring brook. 
Who could follow a brook and not have some of the moods of Hell 
vanish into wholesomeness, and the stains of Hell clear from the coun- 
tenance. For one I am glad that Heaven shall be a place of rivers, 
though there be no more sea. The virtue of Dante’s stream was that 
on one side it removed the memory of sin and on the other it restored 
the memory of good deeds, and it must needs be tasted on both sides to 
produce results. Perhaps this is the ungathered secret of that lure which 
draws the fisherman to his lonely wanderings. Are the times out of 
joint, do men and cares oppress you? Are you irritated to unloveliness 
by the cries of the newsboys detailing the latest sordid scandal, by the 
stutterings of useless motor cars, or the screeching of the miserere from 
the fretted depths of the street piano. Pick up your rod and come with 
me, for I can guide the way to the breath, health, and sanity of a 
little stream. 

To youth or age it is ever the same, for the one it shall set dreaming 
the mastery of all time and to the other the years shall be as if they were 
not. Or is it not rather that the stream is only of and for youth, and 
none can hear its message without recovering the boon of childhood. 
De Leon could never have lived by a little stream, else had he never so 
far away sought the secret of immortal youth. 

What song is like that of the brook? Heard through the over- 
heated distances of a mountain ascent, or with quiet murmur under 
the luxuriant foliage of the tangled brakes, or tumbling in cataract by 
the spray-tossed spruce, one feels the wrinkles of vexation smoothed as 
by a mother’s hand. The quarrel of yesterday: how petty it looks from 
the vantage point of this cooling stream. ‘The shadow of ugly care 
becomes less dark. Will not He who provides for the water-ousel who 
tips himself in giddy warblings upon every rock ahead of me, like a gay 
outrider for my progress, will not He provide for me! Hopelessness, 
which grows so deep in the scurrying tides of men, has no place or stand- 
ing here. Hope springs anew at every turn of the stream and lurks in 
the limpid depths of every pool. Am I not lured by the thought that 
here at last shall leviathan be brought forth? Dante was correct in 
declaring that such a stream “does not rise from a vein, which vapor 
condensed by the frost restores, like a stream that gains and loses breath; 
but it issues from a constant and sure fountain . . . by the will of God.” 

And so I loiter till all dark moods are past. Magically revived are 
the distant memories of childhood and I see again what was once a 
mighty river, but is now only a clear and tiny stream with a name for 
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which I have ever been grateful, the Lookinglass. In that picture 
comes one of lovely mien and feature to give the tiny boy, her boy, his 
first lesson in the art of fishing. She wanders now by fairer streams 
where the waters run very softly. Since then the boy has wandered far, 
and forgotten much that should have been remembered but is recovered 
now only when the Lethe or Eunoé of some mountain stream restores 
for him the pictures of the past. A rocky fall recalls again the shouts 
of glad companions in far-off Nova Scotia, where a boisterous rapid 
emptied into a mighty pool and the trout were leaping high. Here, 
where the canyon walls rise in air and the maidenhair festoons 
the rocky gorge, one is touched with remorse at having left Lady Brown- 
bonnet at home, for here she should be waiting with her book as in other 
days to turn the wanderer back toward camp through the weary sweet- 
ness of the dew and the gloaming. 

In the midst of thoughts like these the world of cares and worries, 
of restless and irreverent assembly freshmen, of haunting philosophy 
papers, and embryonic explanation of all mysteries slips away. I lean 
to drink from my little stream and a stone sliding beneath my hand 
submerges my head. I come up spluttering and strangling. On the 
opposite side and at the very next pool, a rolling rock completes the sub- 
mersion from the feet up as the other had from the head down. As the 
swift, cold waters embrace me my psychic complex works, while with 
grinning and startled appreciation I recall the words of Dante: “On 
this side it is called Lethe, so on the other Eunoé; and it works not if 
first it be not tasted on this side and then on that.” ‘Taken literally my 
salvation if not completed should at least have been completely begun. 
I should have made a start toward better things, of which this episode 
is symbol if not fulfillment. Has not the little stream beside which I 
have wandered justified the prophecy of one Dante. Here have I found 
the restoration that I needed. 

I wander back to camp where Partner has with commendable zeal 
started the fire and again do the words of Dante recur: “Those who in 
old time sang of the Golden Age, and of its happy state, perchance, upon 
Parnassus, dreamed of this place . . . this is the nectar of which each of 
them tells.’ ”Tis thus I take the waters of forgetfulness and drink 
the nectar of the gods. Shall not he who learns now and here the lessons 
of Lethe and Eunoé and how, guided by the song of a little stream, to 
escape from Hell toward Paradise, be better prepared to profit by their 
wholesome privilege beside the streams which make glad the City of God. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
The Essential Sin Against Art 


This is defined by Grant Showerman in the Yale Review of January 
as “the presentation of unbecoming fact.” So much indecency is foisted 
upon the public in the name of art, in literature and drama that the 
clear analysis by Mr. Showerman will be welcomed by many. He 
declares that the revolt against this indecency is not the revolt of 
Puritanism as some would have it, but is merely the revolt of good 
taste against bad. He writes: 


“There is a physical indecency, and there is a spiritual in- 
decency. We are compounded of two opposing natures; this 
is the essence of being human rather than brute. We exist 
as brutes by virtue of mere physical functions; we exist as 
effective members of civilized society by reason of our dom- 
ination of the body. Civilized man is the only creature whose 
necessary state is war upon himself. It is a daily warfare 
whose high purpose is the welfare of his fellows, and the 
demand upon him for gallantry and generosity is unceasing. 
The man who cannot endure the test of fire, whose courage 
fails before the assaults of the grosser self that is his fiercest 
enemy, who crumbles and submits to his captor’s bonds, is a 
craven and a traitor of the spirit. He will not dominate 
himself for the common good; he will not submit to disci- 
pline in the face of the foe. He is not a real soldier. He is 
not a free man, and slavery is degradation and ugliness in any 
free man’s sight. The conduct of such a man is spiritually 
indecent. Logically, the art that bodies it forth is likewise an 
offender against the decency of the spirit.” 


* * * 


Confusing the Quick and the Dead 


The same review offers the current doctrine of evolution so unthink- 
ingly adored by the magazine intelligentsia and which provides ground 
for hilarity with all analytical thinkers, in “The Road of Evolution,” 
by Albert P. Mathews. After light-heartedly telling us that “given 
time, energy, and matter everything is possible,” he goes on to describe 
the appearance of life in the primeval “slime.” Slime, like Thales’ water 
or Anaximenes’ “atmosphere,” seems the most likely medium. Not that 
Dr. Mathews has personal or scientific knowledge of this, but granting 
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that anything could happen, given time, energy, and matter, everything 
is clear trom slime to the latest model of printing press. 


“Given time, energy, and matter, and all is possible. At 
first these compounds are simple, but simple joins to simple 
and makes complex. Carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen 
unite to make amino acids, which condense in the seas. They 
accumulate there, for there is nothing to remove or destroy 
them, no bacteria, no moulds. ‘They interact also. Slowly 
they condense to form every kind of complex compound: 
proteins appear, phosphoric acid compounds, fats, sugars; and 
at last, as a result of these complex molecules, emulsions are 
formed. A slime appears in the pools. It passes, reappears, 
dissolves, reappears, living always a longer time. A countless 
number of times this happens until a moving equilibrium is 
finally established. The slime persists and increases. It at- 
tracts to itself pieces like it in composition. What has hap- 
pened? It is the process of individuation which has taken a 
long step forward. The universe is dividing into two parts, 
an individual, a slime, and all else. This is a living slime. 

“At what moment did life appear? At no moment. One 
cannot say, because it was there from the beginning. From 
the elemental carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, the progress upward 
of heterogeneity has been so gradual that one cannot say that 
at this moment life appeared; it has been a becoming for so 
long. But this slime is alive by all our criteria. It moves, 
feebly, but it moves; it grows, slowly to be sure, but still it 
grows. It holds its life by a thread; it can equilibrate itself 
only with a very small change and to a very slowly changing 
environment. ‘The slightest rise in temperature dissolves it. 
Look at it carefully. What is there in that colloidal foam, 
colorless and microscopic in size, and almost homogeneous, 
without visible differentiation of structure? Everytl ing is in 
it: every plant, every animal, you and I.” 


When a noted bio-chemist can leave scientific fact to romance in 
this fashion why should one waste money on the writings of Harold 
Bell Wright? S: 

—_ 


“Jesus’ Teachings on the Last Things” 


One would expect the rationalizing French mind to treat such a 
subject in the clear light of all the many facts. Such is done in the 
article on the relation of the Problems of Eschatology to the Christian 
Faith by Professor Lobstein in the November-December number of the 


\ 
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Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, published by the Protes- 
tant theological faculty of the University of Strasbourg. 

Professor Lobstein shows the unfairness of literal interpretation of 
the words of Jesus, apart from the prevalent Jewish eschatology of his 
time and his wish to use the popular notion to drive home his profounder 
spiritual truth. Had there been more historic perspective and more 
biblical knowledge in the minds of the pre-millennial theologians we 
should not now witness the strange assumptions of a knowledge on 
their part, which Jesus explicitly denied either to himself or the angels. 
This Review is growing increasingly alert and up-to-date. 


Can Neo-Realism Perceive Without a Norm of 
Reference? 


It cannot, in the opinion of Dr. Sellars, who writes discriminatingly 
in the January Mind to set forth the supplanting claims of Critical 
Realism. We never could quite understand how the Neo-realist could 
admonish us that to perceive a post was to identify ourselves with it, 
for in spite of the usual verbal disclaimers that was what it bluntly 
amounted to. Yet while claiming reality for the relation and disclaiming 
it for both the thinker and the thing the Neo-realist did not hesitate 
to speak as if the thinker were himself a reality. The strain which 
the problem of error places on neo-realism seems to some of us an 
intolerable burden. As we understand it, it is the aim of Critical 
Realism to remove this burden. He writes: 


“When I assert that critical realism involves epistemologi- 
cal dualism, I do so with my own critical notion of epistemo- 
logical dualism in mind. In the act of knowledge, the exist- 
ence of the idea is disregarded, only its content is held before 
the attention. Yet reflexion must admit that the idea which 
grasps the determinations of the object through identity is yet 
existentially distinct from the object. This existential dis- 
tinctness forces us to speak of correspondence, for in corre- 
spondence we have the two elements of numerical difference 
and logical identity. But let us remember that in knowledge 
the idea means the object and does not linger on itself. We 
say that a thing is composed of cells, is of a certain size, be- 
haves in a certain way, etc. In knowledge, there is no bifur- 
cation and yet the data are in the situation of the percipient 
event. 


We cannot quite admit the claim to uniqueness which Dr. Sellars 
makes for Critical Realism in its doctrine of transcendence nor accept 
as_ previously unthought the statement that “A physical thing is an 
object only in the sense that it is made an object by the percipient 
ss ap Perhaps he meant it as previously unthought by critical 
realism. 
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What Do We Mean by Faith? 


We do not recall anywhere so reverent and rational a modern treat- 
ment of the subject as appears at the hand of Lucinda Pearl Boggs 
in the Journal of Philosophy for January 5, 1922, under the title “A 
Partial Analysis of Faith.” In this essay she brings religious faith into 
line with the best that we know in modern psychology. She writes: 


“That faith in the cure of physical ills and in the cure of 
sin is in its essential features the same thing from a psycho- 
logical standpoint, the writer has tried to show in a former 
article. This view receives strong confirmation in an essay 
by a Catholic Father of Oxford, who finds that the directions 
given by St. Ignatius several centuries ago for practicing 
spiritual exercises are the same, mutatis mutandis, as those 
given by the modern mental healer for physical cure. Taking 
psychoanalysis as an example of mental psychotherapeutics 
which has the highest claim to being scientific he says: ‘Psy- 
choanalysis is based on the principle that there is a subcon- 
scious self which can do things which we can not do volun- 
tarily and seeks by means of suggestion to utilize the sub- 
conscious machinery. Substitute for the subconscious self, 
God, and you have the fundamental principle of the Spiritual 
Exercises.’ ”” 


Of the profound relation of faith to life, she writes: 


“What is the function and value of faith in human life can 
be pretty well made out from the foregoing. Religious writ- 
ings of all times and places abound in stories of men whose 
lives have been changed and reinvigorated by repentance and 
consequent acts of faith. It means either a tapping of our 
own reserves of energy or the drawing upon the sources of 
divine energy. ‘They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength.’ Everyone has the option of believing that 
which harmonizes best with his own experience. History 
will show, I believe, that the men who have most influenced 
the race through the force of their personality have been men 
who were great practicers of prayer, or else had a strong be- 
lief in destiny. One who believes in destiny is one who takes 
some sort of an appeal to the dispenser of fate in such a way 
that he is confident of his own powers of accomplishment and 
hence undertakes and carries through tremendous tasks. Like- 
wise we have found it to be a restorer of physical power and 
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health. Just as we found repentance necessary for spiritual 
rebirth, so we find relaxation necessary for bodily renewal.” 


Speaking of the danger which besets faith and often brings it into 
disrepute, she points out that it must be reasonable and must be attended 
by the strongest desire and effort on the part of the believer. We believe 
she states a true principle in this sentence: ‘Faith should only be called 
into play where strong desire exists and reason fails,” a summing up 
of the older phrase, ‘“Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” The 
article is sure to provoke thought and to strengthen faith. 


The Journal of Applied Sociology 


The February number of the Journal of Applied Sociology shows 
marked development in the introduction of new and interesting features. 
Its editor is Doctor Emory S. Bogardus of the University of Southern 
California. Its leading articles include The Socialized Class Room by 
F. Stuart Chapin, Delinguency Among School Girls by Rosalie B. 
Fowler, and an Experiment in Cooperative Research by George Elliott 
Howard. 

The magazine is vital and stimulating for all interested in Social 
Philosophy. 


Along the Bookshelf 


MIND AND WORK. The Psychological Factors in Industry and 
Commerce. By Cuarves S. Myers, Director of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory, Cambridge University. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London, 1921. Pp. x1 + 175. 


The writer of this interesting book is well-known to American psy- 
chologists through his text-book in experimental psychology in general 
use here, and through his contributions to the psychological literature. 
He is fundamentally an experimentalist and is almost American in his 
appreciation of, and contact with, the psychology of everyday life. 
During the world war he was consulting psychologist for the British 
Expeditionary Forces. 

The present book consists of five major studies, of movement, fatigue, 
personnel selection, incentives and modern industrial unrest, respec- 
tively. The study of movement includes an account of the various 
investigations in scientific management of factories and a concrete re- 
port of Gilbreth’s famous motion studies by means of the cinemato- 
graph and chronocyclegraph. Plates of these studies are a contribution 
to the text. Under fatigue the effects of mental and physical work 
are discussed, together with the increase of efficiency arising from pro- 
visions for counteracting the enervating influence of routine and mo- 
notony. This section of the book offers no contribution beyond the 
recital of typical facts. 

In his discussion of the selection of personnel the author defines 
genius as that irresistible impulse that makes it impossible for a man 
to miss his calling, and talent as a particular sort of aptitude that may 
not be immediately overt either to its possessor or to those who contem- 
plate the use of his services. For each individual there is one occupa- 
tion more suitable than any other. “Selection studies” must be made 
in order to ascertain “occupation traits.” Professor Myers’ contribu- 
tion to the question of incentives is merely historical and his conclusion 
as to proper incentives is largely tentative. 

The final chapter on modern industrial unrest is provocative of much 
reflection. The author ascribes little of the unrest to the recent strain 
of warfare, but to the placing of men in positions for which they are 
not suited. The fear of unmerited unemployment and the lack of 
participation in industrial control he suggests as additional sources of 
unrest. He recommends vocational selection as a partial corrective 
of the first cause of unrest and an educational campaign for the pur- 
pose of bringing capital and labor together and permanently repairing 
the cleavage that now exists between them. 
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On the whole the book is historical but will no doubt prove useful 
in teaching the author’s main audience—the British people—the stand- 
ard data of modern industrial psychology. 

Joun W. Topp. 


PSYCHOLOGY. A Study of Mental Life. By Rosert S. Woop- 
woRTH, Professor of Psychology, Columbia University, Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1921. Pp. 580. 


During the past decade elementary psychology texts have given signs 
of sloughing off a considerable amount of archaic material. Lengthy 
descriptions of “sensory circles” and “limens” of many varieties have 
made way for discussions of curves of work, the measurement of intel- 
ligence, individual differences in traits and abilities, and the like. From 
time to time text-books have appeared that gave evidence of more or less 
courage in breaking with the past. Some chapters showed signs of 
real animation—human contact—while others were the same old, cold 
material put forth in colorless phrases as if the writers were perfunc- 
torily passing on something that somehow had gotten into the subject. 

The book here under review, as a text-book for beginners, will live 
for three reasons among others, viz.: First, for having swept out old 
material of value to the specialist only; second, because it presents, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, an optimum amount of real psychology for the 
beginner; and, third, because by means of a peculiar force and contact 
of statement it takes the beginner personally into the subject as few 
texts have done since James’ ‘‘Briefer Course” appeared. The diction 
is clear and perfect. Expressive captions and subheads evidence the 
careful organization of the text matter. The exercises at the conclu- 
sion of each chapter are noteworthy in their power to prompt the 
student to individuate the subject. 

Professor Woodworth’s text is new but not novel. There are no 
radical attempts to be different. Some of the more practical phases of 
psychology are presented in a fresher manner than is usual and with 
a somewhat different method of treatment. For example, only the 
indispensable neural facts are discussed and these merely incidental in 
the explanation of some facts. All figures of the nervous system are 
schematic; no histological plates are carried in the text. Complete 
chapters on intelligence, learning and habit-forming are to be found 
reflecting the dominant drift in modern psychology. The much-ex. 
ploited “subconsciousness” of a decade ago and “mystery” psychology 
its by-product, are discussed merely as foot-notes in the history of psy 
chology. The writer’s aim is to direct the beginner’s mind to the essen- 
tial facts and away from the things in disrepute. Using the author's 
own words found in the preface, “the book aims to represent the pres- 
ent state of a very active science.” 
ent state, of a very active science.” J. Wisk 
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SOME BOOKS OF NOTE IN SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY. By R. H. Tawney, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford; late member of the British Coal Indus- 
try Commission. Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New York, 1920. 
Pp. 188. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Emory S. Bocarpus, Ph.D. Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, Los Angeles, 1920. Pp. 304. 


OUR SOCIAL HERITAGE. By GraHam Wattas. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1921. Pp. 307. 


L’ETAT DE GUERRE AND PROJET DE PAIX PERPETU- 
ELLE. By RovussgEAu, with introduction and notes by SHIRLEY 
G. Patrerson, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages in 
Dartmouth College. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1920. 
Pp. 90. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF SOCIETY—RIGHTS OR DUTIES? 


Tawney’s most clear and thought-provoking book is one of the best 
statements of recent times regarding the industrial sickness of our age. 
Though one feels the necessity of dissent from his conclusions, one can- 
not gainsay the clarity, directness, and power of it. 

Of the watchword “productivity” he writes: “When they desire 
to place their economic life on a better foundation, they repeat, like 
parrots, the word ‘Productivity,’ because that is the word that rises 
first in their minds; regardless of the fact that productivity is the 
foundation on which it is based already, that increased productivity is 
the one characteristic achievement of the age before the war, as religion 
was of the Middle Ages or art of classical Athens, and that it is pre- 
cisely in the century which has seen the greatest increase in productivity 
since the fall of the Roman Empire that economic discontent has been 
most acute. When they are touched by social compunction, they can 
think of nothing more original than the diminution of poverty, because 
poverty, being the opposite of the riches which they value most, seems 
to them the most terrible of human afflictions. They do not under- 
stand that poverty is a symptom and a consequence of social disorder, 
while the disorder itself is something at once more fundamental and 
more incorrigible, and that the quality in their social life causes it to 
demoralize a. few by excessive riches, is also the quality which causes - 
it to demoralize many by excessive poverty. 

“ ‘But increased production is important.’ Of course it is! That 
plenty is good and scarcity evil—it needs no ghost from the graves of 
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the past five years to tell us that. But plenty depends upon co-opera- 
tive effort, and co-operation upon moral principles. And moral prin- 
ciples are what the prophets of this dispensation despise. So the world 
‘continues in scarcity,’ because it is too grasping and too short-sighted 
to seek that ‘which maketh men to be of one mind in a house.’ The 
well-intentioned schemes for social reorganization put forward by its 
commercial teachers are abortive, because they endeavor to combine 
incompatibles, and, if they disturb everything, settle nothing. They 
are like a man who, when he finds that his shoddy boots wear badly, 
orders a pair two sizes larger instead of a pair of good leather, or 
makes up for putting a bad sixpence in the plate on Sunday by putting 
in a bad shilling the next. And when their fit of feverish energy has 
spent itself, and there is nothing to show for it except disillusionment, 
they cry that reform is impracticable, and blame human nature, when 
what they ought to blame is themselves.” 

He draws faithfully the contrast between that theory of society in 
which the emphasis is placed on “rights” and that which places the 
emphasis on function or service. Modern or acquisitive society suffers 
from an over-emphasis upon rights. 

The form of acquisitive society fixes men’s minds, “not upon the 
discharge of social obligations, which restricts their energy, because 
it defines the goal to which it should be directed, but upon the exercise 
of the right to pursue their own self-interest, it offers unlimited scope 
for the acquisition of riches, and therefore gives free play to one of 
the most powerful of human instincts. To the strong it promises un- 
fettered freedom for the exercise of their strength; to the weak the 
hope that they, too, one day may be strong. Before the eyes of both it 
suspends a golden prize, which not all attain, but for which each may 
strive, the enchanting vision of infinite expansion. It assures men that 
there are no ends other than their ends, no law other than their de 
sires, no limit other than that which they think advisable. Thus it 
makes the individual the center of his own universe, and dissolves 
moral principles into a choice of expediencies. And it immensely sim- 
plifies the problem of social life in complex communities. For it re- 
lieves them of the necessity of discriminating between different types 
of economic activity and different sources of wealth, between enterprise 
and avarice, energy and unscrupulous greed, property which is legiti- 
mate and property which is theft, the just enjoyment of the fruits of 
labor and the idle parasitism of birth or fortune, because it treats all 
economic activities as standing upon the same level, and suggests that 
excess or defect, waste or superfluity, require no conscious effort of 
the social will to avert them, but are corrected almost automatically 
by the mechanical play of economic forces.” 

While the author diagnoses the case of society like a skillful physician 
we hardly feel that he is equally skillful in providing a solution. But 
to have the difficulty so strongly defined is for great good to society : 
to have the problem solved is too much to expect from any single source. 
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A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY FOR COLLEGE CLASSES 


Dr. Bogardus’ Social Psychology, already much used as a College 
text-book, will be greatly welcomed in its revised and enlarged form. 
The original eight chapters have been increased to fifteen, with cor- 
responding additions of topics and bibliography. The aim of the author 
is thus stated: 

“This book is written specifically for the purpose of developing the 
problem-solving method of education in the field of social psychology. 
To this end the main attention has been given to the formulation of 
the ‘problems’ which appear in connection with the themes of each 
chapter. Each of the problems has been tried out in the class room 
and found to produce constructive thought on the part of students. 
These exercises are intended to set the student at work and to stimu- 
late him to do his own thinking.” 

“The second aim of the author has been to write a treatise which 
would meet the needs of the undergraduate student in colleges, junior 
colleges, and normal schools. ‘The subject of social psychology is of 
such vital, far-reaching, and practical importance that every college 
student should be introduced to a scientific consideration of the field. 
Every such student is compelled to study the psychology of the indi- 
vidual; but few are required or even encouraged to study the psy- 
chology of the interactions of individuals in their multifarious group 
relationships. Surely the latter phenomena are as vitally important as 
the former.” 

“A third need which this book aims to meet is to give a new organi- 
zation of the subject matter of social psychology. The writer believes 
that social psychology begins with the psychological bases of human 
interactions and ends with the group methods of developing socialized 
personalities; he aims to traverse the field between these two points.” 

The great value of the book lies in its clear and elemental putting 
of the problems of social action and responsibility. It is so written 
with such copious bibliography that it makes a convenient and valu- 
able handbook from which the student may review the whole field, 
and from which his reading may be guided. 

The book. might be criticised for possessing a tendency throughout 
to assume as settled, findings in traditional psychology, which are at 
present increasingly in question. 

Dr. Bogardus has done a valuable service in putting the matter for 
college classes in such compact and logical form, and the book is well 
printed. 


CHRISTIANITY DEAD AGAIN! 


“Our Social Heritage,” by Graham Wallas, is a strong and pro- 
foundly thoughtful presentation of the forces which mold society. 
Great stress is properly laid upon the nurture side of society which 
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really carries the social heritage from generation to generation. Amer- 
icans will be interested in his criticism of our public schools and their 
insufficiency for the perpetuation of the social heritage. 


He says: ‘When visiting the United States as teacher and observer, 
I have sometimes thought that the rapidly increasing American in- 
terest in applied psychology may, in the near future, exercise a marked 
influence on this side of American education. An Englishman in the 
United States envies the universal recognition of education as desir- 
able, and the open-handed generosity both of public grants and of pri- 
vate gifts to every kind of educational institution. The United States, 
with rather more than twice the population of the United Kingdom, 
has more than four times as many students in secondary schools, and 
more than eight times as many in universities. Some of the great pro- 
fessional post-graduate university schools (such as the Harvard Law 
School, and the Johns Hopkins Medical School) are, in equipment, num- 
ber of students, and intellectual influence incomparably above any cor- 
responding institution in the United Kingdom. ‘The United States 
combines with these advantages the fact that her white population 
starts with a higher average biological inheritance of brain and body 
than has any other population except perhaps the few thousand free 
inhabitants of Athens in the fifth century B.C., or of Iceland in the 
tenth century A.D. And yet in her actual production of constructive, 
critical and imaginative literature, many Americans believe, with re- 
gret, that America does not now ‘pull her weight in the boat’ of world- 
civilization. To a foreigner it appears as if one cause of this lies in 
an insufficient recognition of the need of civilized man for conscious 
and systematized intellectual effort. In the education of young chil- 
dren, successive movements for the reform of American common schools 
have been greatly influenced by the conception of the ‘natural’ growth 
of the human mind, as expounded by Froebel and other early nine- 
teenth century educationists, by the coincidence of that conception with 
the eighteenth century political ideas of ‘nature’ received from Rous- 
seau by the Fathers of the American Revolution, and by the fact that 
the physical environment of the pioneer life of fifty years ago was suf- 
ficiently like that of primitive man to make it much safer than it is in 
modern New York or Chicago for him to trust to the more natural 
forms of thought. But Froebel seems to me to have helped to produce 
a dangerous neglect by current American theory of the socially in- 
herited elements in civilization. . . . In the expensive private and 
endowed schools of the Eastern states, the tendency to avoid unnatural 
intellectual effort is increased by the widespread desire of the well-to-do 
American that his children shall have a ‘good time.’ In these schools, 
again, I am told that any boy who shows signs of natural athletic ex- 
cellence is likely to be prevented from acquiring that consciousness of 
play as relief which is the necessary balance to the consciousness of 
tnought as effort. For such a boy play means a severe specialized train- 
ing of the muscles and the lower nerve-centers, carried out, often 
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against inclination, under the pressure of school or college patriotism, 
or the public opinion of his fellows, and of a carefully educated instinct 
of combat. Such ‘play’ may leave the whole system as tired as does the 
speeded machine-tending of a modern factory, and almost compels those 
who have gone through it to find rest, if not recreation, during the 
hours of formal study.” 

After dealing with the social heritage in work and thought, he writes 
of group co-operation, the nation as idea and fact, the control of na- 
tional co-operation, the conservatism which characterizes profession- 
alism, the various interpretations of liberty, rights, honor, and inde- 
pendence. Like Tawney he points out the fallacy in the doctrines of 
“natural rights,” but he does not suggest the more positive substitute 
of service. He shows the disastrous application of scientific thought to 
social problems which leads to certain fixed expectations which are un- 
true to life, and result in certain dehumanizing outlooks. 

In the chapter “The Church,” he sets forth his view of the church 
as a social factor by reference to the activities and attitudes of the Angli- 
can and Roman Catholic churches during the late war, and concludes 
that the church must represent a diminishing social force eventually 
adhered to by a vanishing minority of born mystics and their followers. 
Notwithstanding his confidence of the downfall of the church he attrib- 
utes the present lack of intellectual grip to a failure in religious spon- 
taneity. ‘‘At this moment I am sure that the ‘good form’ and ‘good 
sense’ which in England, and still more in America, prevents so large 
a proportion of educated men and women for deciding whether they 
accept or reject the supernatural claims of Christian orthodoxy have 
a real tendency to sterilize the intellectual life of our nations.” 

“The second course open to ‘those beyond the frontiers of the Chris- 
tian Society’ is the personal effort of clear thought and frank speech 
on religious questions. ‘Towards the end of the nineteenth century 
someone said that ‘the events of the twentieth century will be events 
in the region of the intellect.’ So far that prophecy has been grimly 
falsified; but the twentieth century is still young, and the prophecy 
may still be fulfilled. Again, as in the fifth century before Christ, or 
the sixteenth or eighteenth centuries after Christ, men and women 
may find themselves stimulated by their own intellectual needs, and by 
the example of their fellows, to think and speak on the whole relation 
of man to the universe. If such a period of intellectual energy occurs, 
it will, I believe, reveal the fact that much of the religion of Christen- 
dom, and particularly of the English-speaking peoples, is in a position 
of unstable equilibrium.” 

It seems not only strange but a curious illustration of intellectual 
insularity that the author is not able to distinguish between the supreme 
ethics of Christianity and those illustrations of it to be found in two 
communions. Moreover, let it be said, he quotes for his purposes only 
those instances which sustain his argument for the moral failure of 
the church and neglects or is absolutely ignorant of that vast con- 
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structive program of the church in hospitals, education, and rehabilita- 
tion which makes and will continue to make Christianity a force. This 
oversight of all that opposes one’s thesis vitiates altogether one’s conclu- 
sions. And this method of attack is the one usually pursued today. 
One would not expect it of so profound a thinker as Mr. Wallas, es- 
pecially in view of his own sorrowful confession of no satisfactory ex- 
pedient in the place of the moral leadership of Christianity which prob- 
ably now possesses a more widespread influence than ever before in 
human history. 


ROUSSEAU ON WAR AND PEACE 


Whether or not one is pleased to admit it, one of the profoundest 
influences upon modern civilization has been the thinking of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. His political theories were of inestimable moment 
to the founders of our republic and his doctrine of human rights, though 
now in the way of social progress and in a real sense hostile to the 
altruism of Christianity, would find a million immediate defenders 
who have never read a single one of his essays. As for Modernity ?— 
the most modern educational theory, from Froebel through Pestalozzi 
to Montessiore, is little better than a working over of Rousseau’s Emile. 

Consequently if one is to understand the political, educational and 
in some respects the philosophical, literary and social aspects of our 
age he should acquaint himself with Rousseau’s work. It is especially 
timely that Professor Patterson has given us the revised French text 
of War and Peace. ‘The introduction, which is in English, is of un- 
usual value. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FUTURE. By A. G. Garpiner. 
New York; Thomas Seltzer. 


This is a handy and well written book, dealing with a live subject. 
Lamenting the apparent loosening rather than strengthening of friend- 
ship since the war, when Briton and American shed their blood in a 
common cause, the author seeks to discover the reason or reasons, so 
that everything possible may be done to remove misconceptions and 
stimulate a complete spirit of brotherliness. If the two great English- 
speaking nations understand one another and can work together in 
harmony, the peace of the world is assured. As the author remarks at 
the close of his first chapter, “the spirit of Anglo-American relations 
may be said to be the chief secular issue of the future.” He quotes 
frequently from Owen Wister, from whom he borrows the term “anti- 
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British complex,” an influence “which has persisted from revolutionar 
days, and has been stereotyped by the biased presentation of history and 
reinvigorated by circumstances which will be dealt with in other con- 
nections. Mr. Wister contrasts this anti-British complex with the 
‘pro-French complex’ which has paralleled and completed it. Under 
the influence of these currents every wrong that England has done to 
America has been studiously remembered, while every act of friend- 
ship has been studiously ignored. Precisely the opposite tendency has 
prevailed in the case of France.” 

Some of the statements in the latter half of the book are open to 
criticism, for instance in chapter V: ‘““The gospel of personal fitness, 
of becoming social conduct, of cleanliness and sobriety, is enforced 
with the passion of a religion. In this respect Mrs. Eddy, with her 
Science and Health, is one of the most representative products of the 
country.” But this is not the title nor the purport of Mrs. Eddy’s 
book, and its teachings hinder rather than aid the enforcement of health 
laws. 

James Main Dixon. 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE, based on the Philosophy of Lao-Tse. 
The Wisdom of the East Series.) New York; E. P. Dutton & Co. 
This attractive book for the pocket is a translation from the Dutch 
of Henri Borel, and has already appeared in a somewhat more abstruse 
form, under the title of ““Wu-Wei.” /u-wei is another name for Tao, 
and neither word is easy to translate. The author’s interpretation of 
either term differs entirely from that of most Chinese scholars, such 
as Giles or Legge, who have called Lao-Tse’s book Tao-T«'-King, the 
“Classic of the Way and of Virtue.” Lao-Tse lived in the same cen- 
tury as Confucius, who at the age of thirty went to visit the famous 
octogenarian. ‘The younger man’s outlook on life did not please the 
sage, who thought him far too bound up with the past. His treatise 
is obscure in style and abounds in paradoxes, and outside of China he 
has naturally not received the credit he deserves. “It was neither Con- 
fucius nor Mencius who spoke the purest wisdom of this country,” 
declares one of the characters in Borel’s study, “but Lao-Tse. He 
was the greatest, and Chuang-Tse was his apostle. You foreigners 
cherish, I know, a certain well-meaning admiration for Lao-Tse, too, 
but I think that few of you know that he was the purest human being 
who ever lived.” The author admits that his book is in no wise a 
translation of Lao-Tse; but rather an outpouring of the thought and 
feeling called up in him by the words of the master, a great personalist. 


Jeb, BD. 
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A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. By Watrer Scorr 
ATHEARN, Director of the Department of Religious Education 
and Social Service in Boston University. George H. Doran Co., 
New York, 1920. Pp. 132. 


Athearn’s plan for a national system of education is interesting in 
that it entails the paralleling of a national system of public schools with 
a national system for religious education. Of course, such a plan in- 
volves, first, better co-ordination in the public school system, with all 
branches culminating in a central vested authority; and then the 
adoption of a similar plan by the denominations. The public schools 
would be expected to co-operate to a certain extent with the religious 
system. Whether his plan in its entirety be at present feasible or not, 
is not the question. Many of the details in the plan would not work 
in all sections of the country—that much is evident. 

However, Athearn’s book will be appreciated whether his system 
can be adopted or not, for it is well worth while to have the existence 
of the problem presented in a readable and scholarly way and to have 
suggestions given for lessening the difficulty. We are waiting breath- 
lessly for the Towner-Sterling Bill to pass and shall be thankful if 
we can make that much advance in educational matters. There will 
be some little time before the nation will be ready to put into opera- 
tion so far-reaching a plan as one which would involve the correlating 
of religious and public school systems, but we are ready for moves in 
that direction. 

The present American tendencies viewed in the light of the his- 
torical aspect are well presented and can be recommended to any per- 
son who wishes to be informed briefly and accurately of our educa- 
tional affairs. The book is not too technical for the general reading 
public, nor does it lack in material suggestive to the scholar. 


Ne ture E. VAwTer. 


THE GLOSS OF YOUTH. By Dr. Horace Howarp Furness, 
Jr. J. B. Lippincott Company, 1920. Pp. 44. 


The one-act play, The Gloss of Youth, by Dr. H. H. Furness, Jr., 
is exquisitely charming. We expect much from the pen of a son and 
co-editor of Dr. H. H. Furness of the Shakespeare Variorum edition; 
and we are not disappointed, for Furness’ play takes a high place 
among the various attempts, by modern authors to reveal in play form 
some phase of Shakespeare’s life and character. It has been success- 
fully presented, and while it neither glows with a burning love story 
nor is possessed of tense dramatic interest, yet it does have material of 
real heart interest. 

Furness’ Shakespeare is essentially the same man as the Shakespear 
of Shaw in The Dark Lady of the Sonnets—only a little less Shaves 
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—and the same man as the one in Fortune and Men’s Eyes of Josephine 
Peabody, or Hubert Osborne’s Shakespeare in The Good Men Do: 
but in The Gloss of Youth he is in a very different mood and situa- 
tion. Pleasing and successful as are the other plays about Shakespeare, 
nevertheless in the end they merely show that Shakespeare was not dif- 
ferent from any other gallant of his time. We feel that their authors 
have in the main taken a subject of universal interest about which to 
weave another love story; but Furness has done far more—he has 
given us a Shakespeare discouraged because his more serious works 
are not appreciated, and brings him out of this mood by means of the 
children, John Milton, Oliver Cromwell, and little Nan, with their 
naive and sincere appreciation of his work. He finds consolation in 
the fact that his works will be immortal, because, as he says in the 
closing lines: ‘The Future, ay, the eternal voice is mine when it can 
speak, and wake response in hearts and souls like these.” In this play 
Furness has struck the key note to an immortal Shakespeare. 


N. E. V. 


MANHOOD OF HUMANITY—The Science and Art of Human 
ge eMC by Alfred Korzybski. pp. xiii & 264. E. P. Dutton 
-» 1921. 


There is so much of originality and interest, so much to praise 
in this book by Count Korzybski, that one would fain reduce criticism 
to the lowest denominator and await his future work before entering 
into judgment upon his positions. In the main it is the attempt to 
answer the metaphysical problem from the standpoint of the mathe- 
matician, with an eye keen to the demands of modern science and the 
latest claims of Einsteinian relativity. It is good in an age so com- 
mitted to materialism to hear a voice from any direction which calls 
upon men to revamp their thinking in the full light of human values. 
This we think the author attempts to do, though in doing it he says 
many harsh words against philosophy and religion. This is the prin- 
cipal limitation in “The Manhood of Humanity.” <A better knowledge 
of the history of human thought and less of contempt for it would have 
enabled Count Korzybski to have written a much better book and to 
have cleared it of certain defects which in our judgment will prevent 
it from enduring fame. He thus declares his purpose: ‘To discover 
the nature of Man and the laws of that nature, marks the summit of 
human enterprise. For to solve this problem is to open the way to 
everything which can be of importance to humanity—to human welfare 
and happiness.” 


He describes the present condition of the world in terms with 
which most will agree. 
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“We are living in a world of wealth, a world enriched bh means 
generations of dead men’s toil; between the lust of the one to keep 
and the lust of others to get, there is little to choose; such contentions 
of lust against lust are sub-human—animalistic; tooth and claw; below 
the human dimensions of life, utterly unworthy of the creative energy— 
the time-binding capacity—of humanity. Socialism feels keenly and 
sees dimly that human affairs are not conducted in conformity with 
natural laws. Capitalism neither sees it nor keenly feels it. Neither 
the one nor the other stops to investigate natural laws—nature’s laws— 
laws of human nature—scientifically. They both of them use the same 
speculative methods in their arguments, and there can be no issue. 
Against one old-fashioned, speculative argument, there is always a 
speculative answer. They both speak about the truth, but their methods 
can not find the truth nor their language express it. They speak of 
‘justice,’ ‘right’ and so forth, not knowing that their conceptions of 
those terms are based on a wrong understanding of values.” 


The conclusion he draws is not, however, so certain, for he de- 
clares, “There is one and but one remedy, and that remedy consists 
in applying scientific method to the study of the subject.” 


The belief that one can get moral and spiritual results without 
the resort to moral and spiritual factors is one of the outstanding 
modern fallacies to which the Count’s theory is no exception, and a 
fallacy that should have been patent to a mathematician. One might 
well agree that man is not a compartment creature, half soul, half beast, 
without at all admitting his claim that he was the very first man to 
make the discovery. This is where knowledge of the history of phi- 
losophy would have put a bar on wild statement. 


Korzybski lays all of humanity’s failure in the past to false super- 
naturalism, thinks meanly of religion, and declares that salvation is to 
come by geometrical progression. If this be so we fail to see how 
religion has in any way hindered or how the acceptance of his theory 
can in any way help. All we need to do is to sit in our seats and 
let nature evolute us out of our meanness, wickedness, unrighteous and 
unsocial ways into the better day. In the meantime we shall not have 
to take the trouble of reforming, which vastly simplifies the problem. 


The heart of the book gathers about the distinction of man as a 
time binder, in contrast with the animals as only space binders. He 
would have said this with less fear of contradiction if he had declared 
the animal capable of conscious states while man is capable of con- 
sciousness of conscious states, which makes him a moral being. This 
includes time-binding but makes the real issue clear. 
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-SOME MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF NATURAL LAW. By 
Marie T. Coxirins, Ph.D., formerly scholar and fellow in the 
Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell University. Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York, 1920. Pp. V & 103. 
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STAR-DUST AND GARDENS. By Vircinta Taytor McCor- 
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Nox RoBINsON, with an introduction by Ernest Boyp. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1921. Pp. XVIII & 169. 


RED POPPIES IN THE WHEAT. By Joun RicHarp Morsg- 
LAND. James T. White & Company, New York, 1921. Pp. 97. 


THE REIGN OF RELATIVITY. By Viscount Hatpane. Yale 
University Press, New York, 1921. Pp. XXIII & 430. 


PREACHING AND PAGANISM. By Avsert Parker FitcuH, 
Professor of the History of Religion in Amherst College. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1920. Pp. 229. 


READINGS IN PHILOSOPHY. Compiled by Avsrert Epwin 
Avery, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the Ohio 
State University. R. G. Adams & Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
1921. Pp. XI & 683. 


ESSAYS, SPECULATIVE AND POLITICAL. By the Rt. Hon. 
ARTHUR JAMES Batrovr, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. George 
H. Doran Co., New York, 1921. Pp. X & 241. 
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MORAL THEORY. An Introduction to Ethics, by G. C. Figxp, 
M.A., B.S., Lecturer in Philosophy in the University of Liver- 
pool. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. Pp. X & 214. 

> % 


COMMON-SENSE ETHICS. By G. E. M. Joan, late Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and JoHn Locke, Scholar in Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford, with a preface 
by Prorgssor A. H. Witpon Carr. E. P. Dutton Company, 
New York. Pp. XVI & 207. 


THE ANALYSIS OF MIND. By Berrranp Russet, F.R.S. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1921. Pp. 310. 


The more important of these books will be reviewed in future 
numbers of THE PERSONALIST. 
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Recinatp Wricut KaurrMan is the most recent addition to THE Per- 
SONALIST company. Those who read George Law’s article on Burroughs, a 
Reversion to the Greek Spirit, will be anxious to get the other side of the dis- 
cussion from so able a hand. 
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Vircinta Taytor McCormick, associate Editor of The Lyric and already 
an appreciated contributor to THE Persona.ist will be followed with interest 
in her contribution on Ibsen’s Portraiture of Women. 
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Joun Moretanp, Editor of The Lyric, and author of Red Poppies in the 
W heat is attracting wide attention for the delicacy and beauty of his verse, 
Life and Song disclose the high order of his craftsmanship. 
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Cart C. Rasmussen, graduate student at Columbia has summed up for us 
his reactions to Dewey’s philosophy. This is especially important in view 
of the fact that Dr. Dewey is now perhaps the prevailing influence in Ameri- 
can educational theory. 
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Dr. James Main Dixon traces in an interesting manner the close relations 
between French and Scottish Philosophy and their influence upon present- 
day thought. 
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Dr. Joun Goprrey Hitt also of the University of Southern California, 
Head of the Department of Religious Education, appears for the first time in 
reminiscences of Borden Parker Bowne. 
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